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NLY because it is the most 
popular and most widely used 
athletic supporter made, has Bike 
been able to improve the quality of 
its materials and workmanship without cor- 
responding advances in price. 

Made of a single strip of high-grade elastic 
woven in our new factory from tested rubber 
and thread, Bike’scomfort and sturdy strength 
commend it to physical directors, coaches and 
trainers everywhere. Incollege and school base- 
ball, tennis, swimming, golf, basket ball and 
football, Bike No. 5 helps many thousands of 
athletes to play better because they play safe. 


A highly developed design, Pal’s 

patented features . . . like the stout 

ribs of live rubber knit into its 

light, porous pouch... give super- 
support without binding or chafing and in- 
sure long life and lasting economy. 

Bikes or Pals in any quantity may be had 
from your regular supplying source, without 
delay. Likewise Bike ankle, knee and elbow 
supports and protectors, and Bauer & Black 
bandages, adhesive plaster and all first aid 
requirements. In all these specialized prod- 
ucts, volume creates extra value and value, 
in turn, insures volume. 
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Chester L. Brewer 


OR more than thirty years, C. L. Brewer, now 

Director of Intercollegiate Athletics of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, has been a commanding figure 
in school and college athletics. His first coaching 
position, after being graduated from the Evansville, 
Wisconsin, High School and Wisconsin University, 
was at Albion College, Albion, Michigan. From 1903 
to 1910 he served Michigan State College in the capac- 
ity of Athletic Coach and Director, and in 1910 
became associated with the University of Missouri. 
In 1917 he left Missouri to serve with the troops in 
the United States Army, and from 1919 to 1923 was 
with the Department of Physical Education at the 
University of California, when he returned again to 
Missouri. 

Mr. Brewer is a member of the American Physical 
Education Association, the Society of Directors of 
Physical Education, the American Football Coaches’ 
Association, the American Track Coaches’ Association 
and the American Basketball Coaches’ Association. 
Further, he is Chairman of the Athletic Commission 
of the State of Missouri and a member of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association Basketball 
Rules Committee. 

Through the years Chester Brewer has stood for 
the best in American college athletics. He has left 
his imprint on the lives of thousands and thousands 
of young Americans and has made a contribution 
which will never be measured. It was very fitting 
that his university should name the new University 
of Missouri field house after him. 





Opinions Intelligently Arrived At 


R. W. A. ALEXANDER of Georgia Tech is 
conducting a study designed to ascertain the 
attitudes of some two thousand undergraduate foot- 
ball players toward the game which they play. Some 
men who have never played football are sure that 
modern college football is not fun or recreation for 
the men who do play. Some men who have played 
football have stated that their experience was in the 
nature of drudgery. It will be interesting to know 
what a thousand or more of the present lot of college 
football men think about these matters. Mr. Alex- 
ander has agreed to satisfy our curiosity in an article 
in the JOURNAL after he has collected and tabulated 
the results of his inquiry. 


If any of the men who are engaged in education 
and athletic research would be willing to make their 
contribution to athletic literature through the medium 
of this magazine, they are invited to send the results 
of their studies to the JOURNAL. If any coach or 
athletic director has any suggestions looking toward 
the improvement of school and college athletics he is 
urged to send these to the editor. 

In this issue appear worthwhile suggestions made 
by JOURNAL readers. Others are welcomed for the two 
remaining issues of this year. 
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JONES-MORRISON 
LAMBERT-ST. CLAIR 
OACHING SCHOOL 





Southern Methodist University 


July 
Tuition $30.00 


OWARD JONES’ rec- 

ord at the University of 
Southern California places 
him among the outstanding 
coaches of the Nation. He 
has a style of football that is 
different from any other. In 
the Tournament of Roses 





game this year, his team de- 
feated, decisively, the Uni- 


HOWARD JONES 
versity of Pittsburgh, which 


Southern California 
was undefeated in the East. 
Jones has been head coach at 
the following _ institutions: 
Yale, Syracuse, Ohio State, 
Iowa, Duke and Southern 
California. 


W. St. CLAIR, basketball 
* coach at §.M.U., is one of 
the outstanding basketball 
coaches of the Southwest. 
He will assist Mr. Lambert 
in the basketball instruction. 





J. W. ST. CLAIR 
Southern Methodist 


1-14 
Registration $2.00 


ARD L. LAMBERT, 

basketball coach at Pur- 
due University, winners of 
the 1930 Big Ten Confer- 
ence basketball champion- 
ship, has been added to the 
$.M.U. Coaching-school this 
year. Mr. Lambert has won 
five Big Ten Championships 
during the past ten years 
while at Purdue and his WARD L. LAMBERT 
teams have always finished Purdue 





in the upper division. 


R4Y MORRISON of S. 

M. U. for the first time 
will give a full course of in- 
struction. He and Howard 
Jones are advocates of the 
open game and have proba- 
bly done more to promote the 
open play and forward pass 
than any other two coaches 
in the United States. Both 
men promise to give iden- 
tically the same systems used 
in coaching their own teams. 





RAY MORRISON 
Southern Methodist 


What Others Say 


Your summer school for coaches should again be a great success with such 
capable instructors as Howard Jones, Ray Morrison, Lambert and St. Clair. 
At no place where I have been do they put on a coaching school as well 
as you do at Southern Methodist. 
GLENN S. WARNER, 


Stanford University. 
I am sure your summer school for coaches will again be a big success and 


well appreciated in your district. The added intersectional flavor with such 
men as Howard Jones in football and Ward Lambert in basketball should 


make a winner. 
H. O. PAGE, 
Indiana University. 


May I congratulate you on the fine staff you have for your summer school. 
I don’t see how you can improve on it. Howard Jones and Lambert are 


leaders in their field. 
KNUTE ROCKNE, 
University of Notre Dame. 


I am glad to learn that you have secured Howard .Jones of U.S.C. and 
Ray Morrison of §.M.U. to conduct a coaching school at $.M.U. this sum- 
mer. Coupled with Lambert of Purdue and St. Clair of $.M.U., I believe 
you have the greatest combination that could have been secured for this work. 


DAN E. McGUGIN, 
Vanderbilt University. 


Send today for illustrated pamphlet. 


DR. R. N. BLACKWELL 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 
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Track and Field Classic of the Middle West 


The Seventh Annual 


OHIO RELAYS 


May 2 and 3, 1930 





Competition for Universities, Colleges, Ohio Colleges, High Schools, Junior High: 
and Elementary Schools. 








Thirty-seven events covering the entire Track and Field program. 

Permanent plaque awards for all relay and individual events. 

Held at the Ohio Stadium. Permanent facilities for over 2,000 contestants. 

May 2, Preliminaries and finals in High School events. Finals in Ohio College events. 
May 3, Preliminaries and finals in all College and University events. 


All gate receipts pro-rated toward railroad and Pullman fares of visiting teams. 


For information, address Robert Temple, Manager Ohio Relays, Athletic House, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


L. W. St. John W. D. Griffith 
Director of Athletics Director of Relays 
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Wilson Baseball Equipment is an all-star performer on the base- 
ball diamonds of America . . . It is desiqned by the greatest stars 
in the game and is endorsed by big leaquers as a truly great line 
because they know it is right. This confidence has been gained by 
its unfailing dependability under stress of championship play . . . 
Correct designs, quality materials and skilled Wilson manufac- 
ture will also meet your needs as completely as it has those of 


big league stellar performers. 


Rogers Hornsby Fielders’ Gloves Uniforms that stand the gaff 

Aero Center Official Leaque Baseballs Chas.“ Lefty” Grimm Baseman’s Mitt 
Ray Schalk Catcher's Mitt Famous Player Model Bats 

Bill Terry Baseman’s Mitt Gabby Hartnett Catcher’s Mitt 
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BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 
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The City of Lima, Peru. 


The Latin-American Olympics in Peru 


HE Latin-American Olympic 

Meet, which is held biennially 

in South America, was held 

last spring in Lima, Peru, and I was 

fortunate enough to be in charge of 
the Peruvian team. 

My first thought, when it was de- 
cided that I would go to Peru, was, 
how shall I get there? Leaving from 
California was the first thought that 
occurred to me. Investigation showed 
that the west coast of South America 
is about south of New York City. 
The most direct route is from New 
York City through Havana, the Pana- 
ma Canal and Callao, Peru. It is a 
twelve day trip by boat. 

Havana is the first stop and there 
is nothing unusual except the fact 
that Spanish is spoken. This is the 
language I heard until my return to 
the United States. Gambling is un- 
der government control and is a 
source of revenue to the governments 


By John Van Liew 


south of us. There is a wonderful 
park in Havana that is maintained 
by a brewing company. Here there is 
a place called the Scotchman’s Para- 
dise, where beer is given away free 
for an advertisement. 

The Canal Zone is wonderful both 
for the great engineering feat of our 
engineers and for the sanitation that 





HEN the Peruvian Gov- 

ernment decided to pro- 
mote athletics on a national and 
international scale, it sent repre- 
sentatives to the United States to 
secure an outstanding coach to 
initiate the program. John Van 
Liew, who has had years of ex- 
perience in coaching in Middle 
Western institutions, was select- 
ed, and accordingly went to Peru 
in the spring of 1929. 





has changed this country from the 
most unhealthful of countries to the 
most healthful. 

Many things may be purchased 
here much cheaper than in the United 
State, among them, perfumes, silks, 
linens and cigarettes, which were 
ninety cents for a carton of Camels. 


There are no stops from the canal 
to Peru on the way down. We are 
in sight of land a great deal of the 
time. Somewhere around the equa- 
tor we enter the Humboldt Current, 
which cools things so much that we 
start looking for heavier clothes. 
There is but one night when it is un- 
comfortably warm. 

The coast of Ecuador is densely 
tropical, but Peru, adjoining it on the 
south, is absolutely barren. The 
Peruvian Government is spending 
large sums of money on irrigation 
projects and has already reclaimed 
thousands of acres. The land is very 
fertile where water is available. The 
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Peruvian team, Latin-American Olympics, Lima, May 10, 1929. 


ancient Incas farmed much of this 
coast by a system of irrigation. 

In the northern part of Peru are 
the Chan Chan Indian ruins. There 
Indians decorated their dwellings 
with different colors that were pre- 
served for centuries, until a rainfall 
in the year of 1925 practically ruined 
them. 

Lima looks as modern as our best 
cities. It has a fine modern hotel, 
the Bolivar, fine paved streets, 
sewage, street cars, busses and taxis. 
The buildings are mostly of adobe 
mud, but are surfaced to look like 
stone and marble. The fences are 
made of adobe also and are from four 
feet to fourteen feet in height and 
look like a number of stadia. 

Back of some of these walls some- 
times will be long corridors with 
rooms on either side, each room 
sheltering a family and having no 
windows. Everything is closed tight 
after dark to keep out the night air, 
which is supposed to be very un- 
healthful. I understand many of the 
natives sleep with their heads under 
the covers in order to preserve their 
health. 

A standard gauge railroad runs 
from the coast a couple of hundred 
miles inland and over the Andes 
mountains. The highest point on this 
road is about 15,800 feet above sea 
level. The train climbs 2,000 feet in 
eighteen miles. Instead of winding as 
our railroads do over the Rockies, this 
road uses the switchback system, a 
kind of shuttle. 

The Incas used to farm the sides of 
the mountains by terracing one spot 
above the other. From what I saw 
of the terraces I should think it 
would be a fine day’s work even to go 
up and look at the land. 

To return to the track meet. 

This was the first serious attempt 


Peru had made to compete in this 
meet and invited the other countries 
to hold the meet at Lima. The Latin- 
American meet has been held for 
about twenty years and has been little 
more than a dual meet between Ar- 
gentina and Chile. The _ points 
counted were three for first, two for 
second, and one for third, and only 
one place counted in the relays. It 
is a much easier matter to make a 
poor showing away from home than 
it is with all the folks looking on; so 
you may imagine Peru had quite an 
undertaking. 

The meet is an international affair 
and the boxes are filled with ambas- 
sadors and officials of all kinds, and 
the silk tiles cause one to wonder if 
this is really a track meet. 

President Leguia, of Peru, is re- 
sponsible for the encouragement given 
athletics in a national way in his 
country. The same is true of almost 
any other progress made in Peru. 

The President appoints the Olympic 
committee, which has charge of the 
finances, and the government takes 
care of the deficits, which were plen- 
tiful before the meet. Senor Alfredo 
Larranaga, a son-in-law of President 
Leguia, is president of the Olympic 
committee. 

The Federacion Peruana De Atlis- 
mo, conducts the athletic events, and 
the finances are handled by the Olym- 
pic committee. The federation is 
composed of representatives of all or- 
ganizations that have a team com- 
peting in a sport. Each of these or- 
ganizations also has one of its mem- 
bers on the Olympic committee. 
There are Federacions wherever 
there are sports. 

Captain Charles Gordon Davy, Alva 
Martin and Frank Cintrone are three 
Americans in Peru who have done a 
great deal for the country in estab- 
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lishing sports. Captain Davy, at- 
tached to the American Naval Mis- 
sion in Peru and the head of the 
Escula Naval del Peru, is probably 
the foremost. Captain Davy made 
athletics a part of the training for 
the cadets and started track, basket- 
ball and baseball. 

Alva Martin, the old Northwestern 
University half miler, has done much 
to encourage and develop. track. 
Martin is head of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Schools in Callao. Frank Cin- 
trone, a Vermont and West Point 
man, has been a great aid through his 
advice and help. Captain Davy was 
referee of the meet, Mr. Cintrone was 
the manager and Martin was the 
starter. 

















Lt. Galvez (right), Capt. Mesia (left), Peru- 
vian hurdlers. 

















Lindley, one of the Peruvian vaulters. 


Aside from the Escula Naval del 
Peru, the schools and universities 
have no organized athetics, but are 
making a start in basketball and base- 
ball. Basketball is played out of 
doors on dirt courts. Wooden floors 
are not plentiful in Peru, as wood is 
scarce and there is a wood borer 
which soon eats it away. There is no 
reason why Peru should not do well 
in baseball, basketball and track. 
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Soccer has long been played in 
South America. I witnessed a game 
between Chile and Peru, and there 
was some fine playing. This game 
seems to be played much better in 
South America than in the United 
States. Track is rapidly coming to 
our standards. Basketball and base- 
ball are still in the beginning. 

The only track in Peru at the time 
of my arrival was a 300 meter track 
at the Naval School. This was sit- 
uated close to the ocean and at night 
would soak up water vapor, making it 
too wet to use until afternoon. Two 
tracks were completed while I was 
there, one at Belle Viste, a suburb 
of Callao and the National Stadium 
in Lima where the Olympic Meet was 
held. The tracks were new and soft. 














Narvaez, Peruvian miler, leading. 


The care of a track in Peru is 
something of a problem. The sun in 
the daytime is burning hot and soon 
absorbs moisture from the ground. 
There is no rain on the west coast. 

At Belle Viste where most of the 
training was done, we would start 
wetting the track with a hose as soon 
as practice was over, continue this 
until dark and then start again the 
first thing in the morning. As fast as 
the track dried we would drag and 
roll it. This had to be done each day. 

The track at the National Stadium 
in Lima was 500 meters and was 
curbed with cement. The surface 
was one-half fine sifted cinders and 
one-half dirt, well mixed. The cost 
would be as great to bring cinders 
from the mountains of Peru as_ it 
would be to ship them from New 
York; so when the railroad company 
volunteered to furnish them, it re- 
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lieved the already sorely pressed 
government of a great deal of ex- 
pense. This track was completed the 
morning of the meet, which, by the 
way, is very characteristic of the way 
things are done down there; every- 
thing is “tomorrow” or “manana.” 
By wetting the track the night before 
and getting out with the roller, which 
had been brought down from the 
states for that purpose, it could be 
made as hard or soft as desired. The 
athletes voted this to be the best track 
in South America. 

The Peruvian team was gathered, 
with but few exceptions, from the 
territory surrounding Lima. This 
group of cities has a combined popu- 
lation of approximately 300,000 peo- 
ple. Practically one-half of my thirty 
men were from the Naval School and 
the Navy. The rest were from the 
Lima Police, the A. 8. J., a local anti- 
Y. M. C. A. society, and one or two 
from the Military School and the Y. 
M. C. A. in Lima. 

While I was at the Naval School, 
Captain Davy insisted that I take my 
place at the head of the table in the 
dining hall. This is a sign of rank 
down there that means a great deal. 
The cadets were at my table, the 
sailors at another and the civilians at 
the third. When we moved to Belle 
Viste the trouble started. When the 
dining room opened the civilians 
would rush for seats at my table. 
Feeling grew so strong that I had 
each faction select a representative. 
We met and settled the trouble by my 
changing tables each day. 
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We had tryouts each week-end, and 
after moving to Belle Viste, made 
them regular meets and officiated by 
the men who were to handle the 
Olympic meet. I made a schedule ar- 
ranged to run off the tryouts in about 

o hours. This program was 
promptly voted down by all. They 
wished to take four hours on two af- 
ternoons, and, as it was their meet, 
that was what we did. This, by the 
way, is a characteristic of the people. 
No hurry! The American people 
down there tell me that the high 
pressure boys who go down there soon 
leave. The successful business men 
play golf and rest a few months be- 
fore they start to talk. 

Large crowds came each week to 
watch the workouts and always stayed 
until the last event was over, and then 
thought it was run off very fast. The 
improvement in the boys was rapid 
and steady, as every national record 
was broken by from one to four boys. 

The team from Bolivia was the first 
to arrive, and as they had no place to 
train we invited them to stay at the 
stadium with us. They did so and 
were all very friendly. The captain 
of the Bolivian team was also presi- 
dent of their Olympic committee, a 
captain in the army and holder of 
nine of their national records. 

The altitude of Bolivia is so great 
as to make it difficult to develop ath- 
letics. LaPaz, the capitol, is 12,500 
feet above sea level. This is two and 
one-half times as high as Denver. A 
number of young American mining 
engineers going down on the boat to 











Galvez, Peru (right), who won the 400 m. hurdles, making a new South American record. 


Ugarti, Chile (left), who finished second in 110 m. high hurdles. 
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Bolivia told me their mines were over 
16,000 feet high. 

The Chilean team had made ar- 
rangements to train at the Naval 
School but thought the track was too 
short and hard, and we invited them 
to train with us, which they dil. 
Many fine friendships were formed. 
Argentine stayed in Lima, and, as 
that track was not ready, came and 
trained on our track. The rivalry be- 
tween Chile and Argentine was so 
strong that they did not want to work 
at the same time. This was especially 
true as far as Argentine was con- 
cerned. Chile and Argentine with 
over fifty men each, Bolivia with eight 
and Peru with thirty made the track 
a little crowded. 

The Olympic meet lasted six days. 
There were great crowds each day and 
it is said that there were very few 
passes. Tickets on the straightaway 
were $2.75 in our money and two and 
one-half times that amount in Peru- 
vian money. The attendance was 
much larger than in this country ex- 
cept at the largest relay meets. On 
the first four days the regular track 
events were held and on the next two 
days the decathlon. I do not have the 
records of the meet where I can refer 
to them now, but will illustrate with 
some marks that I happen to remem- 
ber, and I think you will agree that 
they would look well in meets in this 


country. 
OTe ere 0:10.7 
(This is 109 yards 1 foot 3 inches) 
EE pcs eis Ceencewed 0:21.7 
SE re 0:49 
ss ck cee ee ekneee 1:55.8 

PO ree 4:01 
110 meter high hurdles..... 0:15.1 
400 meter hurdles.......... 0:55.1 


(This is better time than that made 
in the Penn Relays last year.) 
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6 eae 6 feet 
Bee WHEE occ cccses 12 feet 8 inches 
(This is called Garrocha in Spanish.) 


The 400 meter relay was close to 42 
seconds and the 1,600 meter relay, 
3:28. 


There were five hammer throwers 
in the meet who were throwing better 
than 160 feet, three Chileans and two 
Argentinians. There was an incident 
of the hammer throw that reminded 
me of old times in the United States 
before our present standards were set 
and before the advent of the coaching 
schools, which have done so much to 
promote friendship and _ confidence 
among coaches. 





OUTH AMERICA is the 

country that will advance 
most in the next twenty years, 
and when she starts to train her 
people in athletics, they will be 
heard from. The fact that that 
country is talking of affiliating 
with the National Collegiate of 
the United States is of interést 
to us. 





The official representatives of each 
country were used as officials. One 
of the Argentine gentlemen was a 
judge of the hammer throw. To be 
sure that the Chileans did not foul 
when they threw, he would take his 
position near the front of the ring on 
his hands and knees. This so discon- 
certed the Chileans that Argentine 
won first and second places. As a 
whole, the officiating was very good 
and the meet was well handled. 


President Leguia of Peru presented 
the medals and cups with much cere- 
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mony. And such cups and medals! 
The small cups were about two feet 
high. Ambassador Moore of the 
United States gave a wonderful cup 
10 the Peruvian who won the most 
joints. This was won by Pedro Gal- 
vez, who set a new South American 
reeord in the 400 meter hurdles. The 
medals were large, and on the face of 
them were the emblems of the com- 
peting countries. Medals were given 
to all the ambassadors and official rep- 
resentatives. 

Athletic teams are an expensive 
luxury in South America where they 
travel to other countries for competi- 
tion. It is eight days by boat from 
Callao, Peru, to Valparaiso, Chile, and 
Argentine had to cross the country 
by rail. The teams were in Lima ten 


days before the meet and almost at 


week afterward. 

There are just as good athletes in 
South America as in the United 
States, and it will not be long until 
Latin-Americans prove it. The 400 
meter runner from Chile works as an 
electrician in a mine 14,500 feet above 
sea level. There is not a level spot 
on which to train, yet he came down 
to sea level and ran the distance in 
49 seconds and was not pushed hard. 

The best distance runners in Chile 
are newsboys from Santiago. It is 
two miles from where they get their 
papers to the best stands to sell them. 
It is first come, first served and no 
way to get to the stands except by 
running, and they surely doit. Plaza, 
who won second in the Marathon in 
the last World’s Olympics, is one of 
them, and this year a better runner 
than Plaza came up. I think this 
should be called to the attention of 
the authors of Carnegie Bulletin 
Number Twenty-three, as these boys 
are surely using their athletic skill 
for gain. Argentine has a jumper 
who set a world’s record in one of the 
world’s Olympic meets but was beaten 
a few minutes later. 

A short time ago I received a letter 
from the president of the Olympic 
Committee of one of the South Amer- 
ican countries. He stated that they 
are going to develop their university 
athletics and affiliate them with the 
National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

South America is the country that 
will advance most in the next twenty 
years, and when they start to train 
all their people in athletics they will 
be heard from. The fact that they 
are talking of affiliating with the Na- 
tional Collegiate of the United States 
should not be lost sight of here. 

I believe the confidence and mutual 
understanding between North and 
South America can be brought about 
more quickly by athletics than in any 
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Building 
Speed 
Into 


Tracks 


By Clyde T. Morris 


Professor of Civil Engineering, Ohio 
State University, and Engineer for the 


Ohio Stadium 


last summer the comparatively 

young track in the Ohio Stadium, 
on which world’s records have been 
made and broken, should be torn up 
and rebuilt. But this was done to 
make the track still better. 

Cinder tracks age just as humans 
do, and when they deteriorate their 
faces have to be lifted. Sometimes 
this operation is comparatively sim- 
ple, and sometimes it is a major 
affair. In the case of the Ohio Sta- 
dium track, it was found that too fine 
cinders had been used in the top 
dressing, so that while the track was 
extremely fast—one of the fastest in 
the United States, in fact—the drain- 
age was not what it should be. The 
track has therefore been rebuilt. 

The process of building a track may 
be described as follows: 

Most running tracks for schools and 
colleges are laid out one quarter mile 
in circumference around a football 
gridiron. This places certain limits 
on the shape of the track, as the size 
of the gridiron is fixed, and it is nec- 
essary to keep the track well away 
from the side lines and end zones. 
With these limitations, the radius of 


¢ may seem strange that during 
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The Stadium at Ohio State University, showing the straightaway. 


the inside curb on the ends may vary 
from 95 to 115 feet. Usually the 
smaller figure is used in order to get 
the spectators as near to the gridiron 
as possible. The radius of the inside 
curb on the track in the Ohio Sta- 
dium is 97% feet. 

The width of the track should be 
made some multiple of three feet, 
which is the width usually alloted to 
a lane for a runner. The Ohio Sta- 
dium track is 25 feet in width and 
provides for eight lanes, with an ex- 
tra foot on the outside. 

The question of banking the turns 
is one on which authorities differ. It 
would be impossible to build the track 
so that the slope would be correct for 
both quarter milers and distance run- 
ners, but there is no doubt that the 
comfort of the runners is increased 
by a slight banking of the turns, and, 
of course, anything that is done which 
increases his comfort tends to increase 
the runner’s speed. The Ohio Sta- 
dium track has a maximum slope at 
the middle of the turn of 15 inches 
in the width of 25 feet. 

The banking of the turns increases 
the difficulty of maintaining the sur- 
face of the track at these points be- 


cause of the washing of the surface 
material to the inside during heavy 
rain storms. 

The use of two straightaways is 
advantageous in speeding up the 
events in a track meet, as the hurdles 
can be set up on one side while other 
events are being run on the other. 
Also, it makes possible the running 
of the dashes always on one straight- 
away which will not have its surface 
disturbed by the digging of toe holds 
in the several lanes for the start of 
the quarter milers. The total length 
of the straightaway from the begin- 
ning of the far turn to the end should 
not be less than 240 yards. This ai- 
lows five yards clear, back of the 
starting line, and 15 yards beyond the 
finish before the beginning of the 
turn. 

The drainage of the track is very 
important. The sub-grade should be 
carefully rolled and formed as indi- 
cated in the cross section drawing of 
the track and the trench in the mid- 
dle given a proper slope toward the 
outlet of the sewer. This slope should 
not be less than four inches per hun- 
dred feet. The trench and sub-grade 
are then filled with broken stone and 
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coarse cinders, from which all fine 
material. has been screened, to the 
elevations shown in the drawing, and 
this base course thoroughly rolled 
with a one ton roller. 

The top course is made of equal 
parts of fine, hard cinders and loam, 
which have been thoroughly mixed 
dry. This mixing is best done in an 
ordinary small concrete mixer. The 
top course is rolled carefully, raked 
and brought to a true surface and 
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rerolled with a hand roller. Constant 
attention and careful maintenance are 
necessary to a fast track. 

The curbs should be made of creo- 
soted yellow pine, fir or white cedar. 
The dimensions and construction are 
shown on the drawing. The creosot- 
ing preserves the wood so that its life 
is prolonged. 

Experience has shown that a track 
of this kind, properly constructed and 
carefully maintained, will have a com- 
paratively long life and will give a 
maximum of speed and the best possi- 
ble results under all sorts of condi- 
tions. 


The Temple University Bowl 


need of a football stadium. Its 

athletic teams had risen sen- 
sationally in their first two years of 
intercollegiate competition, and the 
wooden stands with their limited 
number of seats soon became inade- 
quate. 

There was little or no chance of the 
University’s building the much- 
needed and much-desired structure 
for at least five or six years, as the 
bulk of the building fund was being 
used in the constructing of academic 
buildings. 

When the Owls completed an ultra- 
successful football season in 1927, the 
demands of the students, alumni and 
loyal supporters of the team became 
stronger and stronger. Dr. Charles 
E. Beury, President of the Univer- 
sity, realized the need of such an edi- 
fice, but he could do nothing at that 


"T veet et UNIVERSITY was in 


By Robert Geasey 


time, as no money was available for 
such a proposition. 

Dr. Beury, who at that time was 
President of the Bank of North Phil- 
adelphia, was walking along the street 
one December afternoon when he met 
an old friend of his, Charles G. Erny, 
a prominent builder in Philadelphia 
and a great football fan. Football, 
of course, was one of the topics of 
the conversation, and Mr. Erny spoke 
of Temple’s great football team and 
asked why the Temple-Bucknell game 
was played on Franklin Field instead 
of on Temple’s own grounds. 


“We could not begin to handle the’ 


crowd at our field,” replied Dr. 
Beury. “We only have a small grand 
stand with a seating capacity of about 
3,000. We would like to erect a small 
stadium, but we have no money.” 








The above photo shows the seats built upon natural terraced ground, which are at the west 
end of the bowl, and accommodate 4,200 persons. This is a unique feature in stadium 
construction and probably is the first time that it has been used in this type of structure. 


“Well,” declared Mr. Erny, “I saw 
that game on Franklin Field and was 
impressed not only with the work of 
the team, but also with the spirit 
shown by the student body. I cer- 
tainly would like to do some little 
thing to help the institution.” 

That ended the conversation, and 
Dr. Beury thought nothing more 
about the little chat. 

One morning, shortly before the 
Christmas vacation, the President re- 
ceived a telephone call from Mr. Erny, 
who said that he had given the foot- 
ball problem at Temple deep thought 
and would like to come down and talk 
the matter over with the President. 
Dr. Beury answered, “All right, but 
don’t take too much of my time; I 
have plenty of work to do.” 

Mr. Erny put in an appearance at 
the President’s office shortly there- 
after and proceeded to outline his 
plan. “As you know, Dr. Beury, I am 
not an alumnus of Temple Univer- 
sity,” Mr. Erny said. “In fact, I 
never went to college, but the spirit 
that pervades Temple intrigues me, 
and with your sanction I would like to 
donate $100,000 towards the erection 
of the stadium. You will not have to 
worry about anything. I, myself, will 
supervise the building of the plant, 
and I promise to have it completed by 
the first football game of the 1928 
season.” 

Dr. Beury accepted the offer and 
work was started on the project in 
the latter part of February, 1928, 
when the excavation work began. 
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Actual work on the stadium itself did 
not start until April. 

As had been promised, the immense 
bowl was completed for the first game 
of the year, and on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 18, Mayor Harry A. Mackay of 
Philadelphia dedicated the bowl. 
Other city officials and leaders from 
all walks of life attended the dedi- 
catory exercises. 


The stadium is a complete bowl, 
rather than a_ horseshoe-shaped 
arena, as originally planned. Deci- 
sion to construct a bowl in preference 
to the horseshoe stadium was inspired 
by conclusions reached after an in- 
spection by experts of the best types 
of stadia in the East. The new sta- 
dium closely resembles in general ap- 
pearance the Yale Bowl, at New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


The stadium is 667 feet long and 
370 feet wide, and involved the ex- 
penditure of $410,000. Mr. Erny fi- 
nanced the entire proposition. The 
stadium differs from most bowls in 
that it is not all concrete, but is faced 
with brick and terra cotta trimmings. 
It is fireproof throughout. 


The total seating capacity of the 
stadium is 34,200, while provisions 
have been made for complete double- 
decking later, as occasion requires. 
This will permit of an ultimate seat- 
ing capacity of 75,000 persons. 

A unique feature of the construc- 
tion is the fact that one end of the 
bowl is of natural formation, in the 
nature of a terrace. Upon this terrace 
are placed tiers of seats to accommo- 
date 4,200 spectators. There are 
fourteen rows of seats at this point. 
All around the remainder of the bowl 
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A view of the side wall of the stadium showing the terra cotta facing. The entrances to the 
south stands are shown very plainly. The road along the side leads to an immense field, 
where spectators can park their automobiles. 


there are twenty-nine rows of seats, 
accommodating 30,000. 

To assure further accommodations, 
arcades will be erected over the drive- 
ways and walks in the near future, 
seating altogether about 27,000 more. 
The field itself is surrounded by a 
full quarter mile cinder track. To 
assure quick drying of the field after 
inclement weather, sixteen outlets 
have been installed, by which seventy- 
five per cent of the rain water may 
be drained off. The field inclines 
slightly from the center towards these 
outlets. 


To avoid the erection of a tall, un- 
gainly structure, the builders of the 

















The main entrance of the stadium. Unlike other stadia, the Temple Bowl is faced with 
terra cotta brick, instead of concrete. The terra cotta adds to the beauty of the plant. At the 


top of the entrance on either tower is an owl, the insignia of Temple. 


Temple Bowl have sunk the field 
seventeen feet below the level of the 
street, thus cutting down the height. 
It is thirty-seven feet from the field 
to the top of the stadium, only twenty 
feet projecting above the street level. 
By this means a bowl of stately ap- 
pearance, though well-proportioned, 
was assured. 


Every conceivable facility for play- 
ers and spectators is embodied in the 
bowl. On either side of the field, in 
the center, there is a large locker 
room, each accommodating sixty-five 
players. From each end of these a 
subterranean passage leads directly 
on to the field. There are spacious 
rooms for officials of the Athletic 
Council, Graduate Manager of Ath- 
letics, and team managers. A press 
box fifty feet long, enclosed in glass 
to insure comfort against rain and 
snow, is placed atop the bowl on the 
east side in the middle of the field, 
permitting an unobstructed view of 
the game. It is built of steel, has 
wooden floors, and is heated by hot 
water. It can accommodate twenty- 
five writers. Bill Brandt, Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger sports writer once 
wrote, “Temple has an All-American 
press box.” 

Another innovation is a private 
dressing and shower room for the 
officials handling the game. Hereto- 
fore, the players and officials mingled 
with one another, and, as a result, 
there was friction. Now, all this is 
eliminated. 

Still another new idea is a tunnel, 
twelve feet wide and ten feet high, 
leading from the main entrance of 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Amateur Baseball 


TTENTION has been frequently 
A called in recent days to the fact 
that the public interest in ama- 
teur athletics is increasing more rap- 
idly than the public interest in pro- 
fessional athletics. This is shown by 
the amount of publicity that our news- 
papers are giving to college athletics, 
by the size of the crowds at amateur 
events, and by the numbers of con- 
testants who are competing in ama- 
teur games. 

The American people have idealized 
athletics. Stewart Sherman spoke of 
the asceticism of amateur sports. 
Perhaps this explains in part why this 
country favors amateur athletics when 
they are properly conducted. There 
is also a further reason which may 
be offered by way of explanation for 
the increased interest in amateur 
games. It is the following: The spec- 
tators generally are not so much in- 
terested in the fine technique of the 
performers as they are in the spirit 
in which the athletes perform their 
tasks. It is probably true that the 
professional football players have 
more finesse and are more perfect in 
their technique than the college play- 
ers. At the same time, comparatively 
few people follow professional foot- 
ball, while the whole country is in- 
terested in college football. While it 
is probably true that most profes- 
sional athletes are honest in their en- 
deavors, yet the people are skeptical 
and they are generally suspicious 
about professional performances. The 
same people never question whether 
amateur athletes are trying or not. 
They all know that when they pay 
for the privilege of watching a col- 
lege contest that they will see the 
boys put forth their best efforts. 

We have repeatedly suggested that 
professional athletics, especially pro- 
fessional baseball and hockey, have a 
place in our scheme of things. Pro- 
fessional baseball, for instance, fur- 
nishes entertainment and recreation 
for a large number of persons every 
summer. We are not presenting an 
argument against professional ath- 
letics and in favor of amateur ath- 
letics, but are simply calling attention 
to the fact that amateur athletics are 
on the ascendency, and professional 
athletics for the most part are not 
prospering accordingly. The con- 
trary, however, is true in the case of 
baseball. Baseball has been so highly 
professionalized in this country that 
amateur baseball has suffered. 


NUMBER of reasons have been 
advanced relative to the decline 
of amateur baseball, but the main 


By John L. Griffith 


reasons are the following: First, 
those who have been attempting in 
recent years to promote baseball out- 
side of the organized leagues have 
tried to pay their players, and they 
have found that financially their ef- 
forts were unsuccessful. In the sec- 
ond place, where paid players were 
brought in, ifivariably the practice of 
loading up the home team with im- 
ported players has resulted in the 
abandonment of the game in thou- 
sands of communities for the reason 
that the local promoters could not 
compete on this basis. It is clear that 
baseball as a national institution can 
survive as an amateur game and that 
it cannot continue to grow indefinitely 
if it is for the most part looked upon 
as a professional game. 

Years ago, a boy’s sports activities 
were largely confined to baseball, skat- 
ing, horseback riding and hunting. 








ASEBALL, one of the finest 

games ever developed in any 
country, probably has more to 
offer to the player in the way of 
fun and recreation than any 
other sport. The success of the 
American Legion and such cities 
as Cleveland, Detroit and Louis- 
ville in promoting amateur base- 
ball is conclusive evidence that 
the game has a strong natural ap- 
peal and that, with the encour- 
agement it deserves from the 
schools and colleges, it will in- 
crease in popular favor. 








Practically every youth played base- 
ball to some extent. Consequently, 
when these boys grew up they re- 
tained their fondness for the sport, 
and after their playing days were 
ended they attended the, professional 
and semi-professional games. The 
twenty-six million children now en- 
rolled in the public schools of Amer- 
ica are not giving as much attention 
to baseball as their fathers did, and, 
as a result, when they have reached 
the age of maturity they will not in 
like measure be interested in this 
great national game. We are not in- 
terested in the revival of amateur 
baseball as a means for supplying 
spectators or players for the profes- 
sional leagues. We are interested, 
however, in one of the finest games 
ever developed in this or in any other 
country. We believe that baseball is 
worth retaining. 

Many schools and colleges have 
given up baseball, although they have 


adequate grounds and equipment for 
the playing of the game. This is to 
be regretted. The boys who play on 
the school and college teams undoubt- 
edly get more fun and recreation out 
of practicing and playing than do the 
boys who compete in the other sports. 
From the physical and educational 
standpoint the boy who plays base- 
ball learns to run, throw, catch and 
bat, and thus he develops certain 
fundamental physical attributes. Base- 
ball is an interesting game to watch. 
These and other reasons might be ad- 
vanced in favor of this game which 
will prosper only if the educational 
institutions give it the attention that 
is its due. 

There are certain signs that ama- 
teur baseball is on the up-grade. Last 
year approximately 400,000 boys 
played in the games and tournaments 
sponsored by the American Legion 
officers. This year, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Russell Cook, the Director 
of the Americanism Commission of 
the American Legion, it may be ex- 
pected that over half a million boys 
will compete in the Legion contests. 


HE large cities have in recent 

years promoted municipal base- 
ball on a large scale. The success of 
such cities as Cleveland, Detroit, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Buffalo and Mil- 
waukee may be cited. Mr. J. A. Ad- 
dleman of San Francisco suggests a 
very reasonable idea in this connec- 
tion that is worthy of attention. He 
has worked out a plan for a combina- 
tion baseball and football field of ap- 
proximately 400 feet by 16,500 feet 
in size, and he shows how a number 
of baseball diamonds may be con- 


-structed on this field with locker 


rooms, showers, and other conveni- 
ences for the players. He has figured 
out that if the players were charged 
a small fee, such as is now charged 
on the public golf courses, that these 
fields could not only be made self- 
supporting but would annually pay a 
profit. 

In the smaller towns, baseball has 
suffered its greatest decline. How- 
ever, it is encouraging to note that 
in the last five years a surprisingly 
large number of county leagues and 
small town twilight leagues have been 
formed. Under the direction of Mr. 
Koger Stokes, President of the Texas 
State Amateur Athletic Federation, 
a number of cities have combined to 
sponsor baseball and other sports, and 
annually a very large number of boys 
and young men are playing this 
game. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Physical Education and Athletics in 
Junior Colleges of the 


United States 


By G. H. Vande Bogart 


President, Northern Montana School, Havre, Montana 


\ pro the rapid growth in 
numbers and in enrollments 
of the junior colleges of the 

United States there has arisen a series 
of problems attendant upon the de- 
velopment of -programs of physical 
education and athletics in these in- 
stitutions. Our study of these prob- 
lems will be discussed under the 
following divisions: 


1. Interschool athletics for men. 

2. Intramural athletics for men. 

3. Physical education classes for 
men. 

4. Intramural and interschool ath- 
letics for women. 

5. Physical education classes for 
women. 


In making this study, a rather com- 
prehensive questionnaire was sent to 
each of 320 junior colleges. One hun- 
dred thirty-five replies were received. 
Although this represents a response 
of only 42 per cent, it constitutes a 
relatively complete fund of informa- 
tion for the purposes of our study, 
inasmuch as the replies were princi- 
pally from the larger schools, as indi- 
cated below. 


Per cent 
Enrollments replying 
Less than 51 34.61 
51-100 40.26 
101-250 46.78 
251-400 52.00 
More than 400 61.90 


Those schools with relatively small 
enrollments would naturally have few, 
if any, athletic activities. The data 
presented at this time may be accepted 
as indicating very accurately the sev- 
eral phases of physical education and 
athletic activities in the junior colleges 
of the United States. Of those schools 
for which data have been compiled, 80 
are co-educational, 7 limit their enroll- 
ments to men and 26 enroll only 
women. 


Intercollegiate Athletics 

Intercollegiate athletics were studied 
in two phases: first, the extent of 
the program of games; and second, the 
development of organizations in the 
form of conferences or associations for 
the purpose of regulating and foster- 
ing interschool contests. 

It was found that a large number 


of schools maintained from one to five. 


different interschool athletic activities. 
(See Table I.) 

Two of the larger institutions main- 
tained eight different programs. As 
would be expected, one third of the 
junior colleges which have established 
interschool athletics maintain three 
sports each year, one for each athletic 
season. In the newer schools and par- 
ticularly in those that do not have a 
large student body, experience has in- 
dicated that it is preferable to support 
one activity at each season of the year 
rather than to divide the interest of 
the student body. 

Since the schools that did not reply 
to the questionnaire have in most 
cases no interschool athletics, it is 
evident that the number of schools in 
the “0” column would be very large 
if a complete report of all junior col- 
leges could be obtained. 

In order to measure the value to the 
student body of the interschool ath- 
letic program, a “participation unit” 
has been employed. This is computed 
in terms of “student-weeks” and is the 
product of the number of students 
participating multiplied by the num- 
ber of weeks during which that activ- 
ity continues. (See Table II.) 

The prevalence of small participa- 
tion units was found to be due in 
many instances to additional activi- 
ties, such as tennis, swimming, 
hockey, and a few others which had 
not attained the status of major 
sports. The participation unit most 
commonly found varies between 201- 
250. Since a football squad of 25 men 
completing a season of ten weeks 
would give 250 participation units, it 


is apparent that the number of players 
taking part in any of these sports is 
not large. 


Conferences and Associations 

One index of the development of 
interschool athletics may also be 
found in the tendency to organize into 
conferences. The list of conferences 
given below indicates very accurately 
those areas in which junior colleges 
are most numerous and have been 
longest established. It is worthy of 
note that in no case reported are high 
schools or academies admitted to mem- 
bership. In a few instances we find 
some of the smaller four-year colleges 
which are located in junior college 
areas included in the membership of 
these organizations. (See Table III.) 

Twenty junior college conferences 
have been organized in the United 
States. These conferences have a total 
membership of 180. Of this member- 
ship, 146 are junior colleges, 32 are 
four-year colleges, and 2 members be- 
long to neither of these two groups: 
one is an Indian school, the other a 
business college. 

A careful study of the constitution 
and by-laws of each of the respective 
conferences disclosed a certain simi- 
larity of procedure in many matters 
but a striking variation in others. A 
compilation of the policies of these 


‘ conferences serves a very definite pur- 


pose and is placed herewith as a mat- 
ter of interest to those who are dis- 
cussing the revision or alteration of 
existing regulations. 

Those practices most generally ap- 
proved of or regarded as important 








TABLE I 
Number of different kinds of games between schools as reported by 87 junior colleges 
in which men are enrolled 


Number of intercollegiate sports 
maintained by each school.............. 0 

Number of schools........................-------+-- 5 

Per cent of total number of schools 


1 2 3 a 5 6 7 8 
11 11 27 12 10 =~6 3 2 


(87) reporting athletic contests...5.7 12.6 12.6 31.0 13.7 114 68 34 2.3 








TABLE II 
Participation Units 
Intercollegiate Athletic Contests for Men 


Participation 1- 651- 
Ea EEE pe 50 100 
Frequency of each unit for the 
various activities reported by 
Fe. 20 30 


101- 151- 201- 251- 351- 451- 701- 
150 200 250 350 450 650 1400 


50 8649 60 32 29 11 8 
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TABLE III 
Junior College Athletic Conferences and Associations 
Total J.C. 4-year 
Name of Conference or Association Member- Member- College Other 
ship ship Membership Members 
Arizona J. C. Conference (Informa))........ 6 5 ds 1—Indian 
School 
Arkansas Intercollegiate Conference.......... 6 4 2 
California Coast Conference........................ 11 11 we 
Southern California J. C. Association........ 13 13 hg 
Columbia Valley Intercollegiate.................. 4 2 2 
Inter-Mountain Junior College League...... 9 9 ie 
Interstate Athletic Conference.................... 9 2 7 
Iowa Junior College Conference.................. 15 15 ome 
Kansas Public Junior College Assn........... 9 9 
Michigan Junior College Athletic Assn..... 7 7 
Minnesota Junior and Teachers’ College 
Athletic Conference ...................1..:.00--0--- 11 7 4 
Mississippi Junior College Assn................. 9 9 ec 
Mississippi Valley Conference...................... 10 5 5 
Missouri State Conference.......................... 5 3 1 1—Business 
College 
Nebraska Junior Athletic Conference........ 4 3 1 
Northern Illinois Junior College Confer- 
ence e 7 7 cy 
Oklahoma Collegiate Junior Conference.... 9 8 1 
Southeastern Athletic Association.............. 10 10 ut 
Texas Junior College Conference................ 11 11 
West Virginia Intercollegiate Athletic 
| PE aa vk Bee re 15 6 9 
are indicated in the following sum- ference: one week before meeting 


mary. The number of conferences 
is indicated by the figures’ in 
parentheses. 


Governing Body 

The governing bodies of the confer- 
ences are of three types: faculty other 
than members of the athletic depart- 
ment (8) ; academic faculty or coaches 
(4); and joint governing body of 
faculty and students (3). As far as 
could be determined the faculty rep- 
resentative of each institution is ap- 
pointed by the administrative head of 
the school. 


Selection of Officers 
Officers for the conferences are se- 
lected annually as follows: by election 
(14) ; by rotation of offices (2). 
Membership 
New members are admitted to the 


' various conferences by vote of mem- 


bers of the conference as follows: 
unanimous vote of members (1); ma- 
jority vote of members (1); two- 
thirds vote of members (9). 


Changes in Constitution and By-Laws 
Changes in constitution and by-laws 
are provided for in nearly every con- 
ference: by two-thirds vote of the 
members (12); by three-fourths (1) ; 
majority vote of members (4). 
These changes voted upon at any 
meeting (2); at regular meetings 
(11). Proposed amendments to the 
constitution must be submitted in 
writing to the secretary of the confer- 
ence as follows: two weeks before 


meeting (1) ; three weeks before meet- 
ing (2); four weeks before meeting 
(4); 30 days before meeting (4). 
Proposed amendments to the consti- 
tution and by-laws must be submitted 
in writing to the members of the con- 


(1); two weeks (5); three weeks 
(1); four weeks (1); 30 days (4). 
Some of the conferences make no 
definite provision for the submitting 
of proposed amendments to the seere- 
tary or the members prior to the meet- 
ing at which they are to be voted 
upon. 
Dues 

The annual dues are as follows: 
$2.00 (1); $5.00 (1); $10.00 (7); 
$15.00 (1) ; $10-$30 (1); 50 cents per 
participant (1). Special assessments 
permitted (4). One conference pro- 
vides that the special assessment shall 
not exceed 50 per cent of the annual 
dues. 

Awarding of Championships 

Very few conferences make specific 
provision for the official awarding of 
championships: board of control has 
full authority (1); executive commit- 
tee has full authority (0) ; champion- 
ships awarded on the percentage of 
games won (3). 


General Control of Contests 
In the general control of contests: 
contracts signed by member of faculty 
(0); faculty member must be present 
at all contests (1). 


Eligibility of Contestants 

Eligibility regulations are as fol- 
lows: list of eligible players filed with 
conference officials and members at the 
beginning of each season (10); con- 
testing schools exchange lists of play- 
ers before games (12); a report re- 
quired for each school of scholastic 
standing of players in that school (1). 

The minimum number of credit- 
hours that must have been completed 
the preceding semester or term of 
residence are: 8 credit-hours (2); 10 
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credit-hours :(3); 11* credit-hours 
(1) ; 12 credit-hours (4) ; requirement 
of passing work in at least two-thirds 
of the work for which the student was 
registered (2). 

The‘ minimum number of credit- 
hours of work that must be pursued 
with passing grades during playing 
season vary considerably: 8 credit- 
hours (1); 10 credit-hours (6); 11* 
credit-hours (6); register for a mini- 
mum of 12 hours and pass in at least 
8 (2); pass in at least three fourths 
maximum amount of regular required 
work—16 hours (1); pass in mini- 
mum of three subjects (1). 

*7 credit-hours only if employed 
outside of school. hours. 

The student is permitted to partici- 
pate, in interschool competition, in any 
one sport beyond high school: 2 sea- 
sons (7); 3 seasons (4); 4 seasons 
(5); and 5 seasons (1). 

The period of residence required for 
transfers from other schools above 
high school rank is as follows: trans- 
fer within the conference, perma- 
nently ineligible (1); within the con- 
ference one year (3); 1 term, (12 
weeks or more) (3); 10 weeks (1); 
20 weeks (2); 5 days if from outside 
the conference (1). 


Membership in other teams prohib- 
ited while representing the college 
(6). One conference permits mem- 
bership in an outside team if that 
team has amateur standing. 


Miscellaneous 

Measures for limiting or prohibiting 
financial aid to athletes are as fol- 
lows: students must not be paid for 
instruction (4); must not receive 
more than 50 cents per hour if em- 
ployed by school (1); must receive no 
aid except in open scholastic compe- 
tition (1). 

In four conferences regulations rel- 
ative to pre-season training are in 
force: pre-season training prohibited . 

“(2); pre-season training for more 
than one week before school begins 
prohibited (2). 

Provision for settlement of contro- 
versies is of three types as follows: 
the president (subject to appeal) (2) ; 
board of control or executive commit- 
tee (5); committee of three appointed 
by president (2); one of. these con- 
ferences provides that the appointees 
shall not be coaches. 


Personnel of Staff 

There are several problems that are 
of interest in connection with the 
study of the personnel of departments 
of physical education and athletics. 

The teaching schedules of members 
of these departments are generally 
found to be divided among two or 
more of four divisions as follows: 
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1. Coaching of teams for inter- 
school competition. 

2. Supervision of intramural 
games. 

3. Instruction of classes in phys- 
ical education. 

4. Instruction of classes not in 
physical education department. (See 
Table IV.) 

In many schools the salaries are ob- 
viously inadequate for securing suit- 
able instructors. One of the outstand- 
ing results shown by this study is the 
fact that there is urgent need for bet- 
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rather satisfactory program of intra- 
mural athletics is in process of 
development. As indicated by the fre- 
quency of participation units in cer- 
tain groups in Table VII, the groups 
participating and the length of pro- 
gram for many of the intramural 
sports could very profitably be in- 
creased. 








TABLE V 
Salaries of those instructors who are giv- 
ing part or all of their time to physical 
education and athletics 








P é Salaries of Public Private State Total 

ter preparation of those engaged in [nstructors J.C. J.C. J.C. J.C. 
this work. It is apparent that such 1200 4 4 
qualifications will not be available un- 1300 1 1 
til junior college salaries in this de- 1500 4 4 
partment as in others are increased ba ; : 1 - 
enough beyond high school and grade 1900 6 1 7 
school levels, to attract instructors 2000 6 10 1 17 
possessing ability consistent with the 2100 1 1 2 
requirements of the junior college a 1 1 
field. (See Table V.) 2400 8 1 9 
Intramural Games for Men ao : : : : 
Intramural games for men show a 2700 4 2 6 
considerable variety of activities open 2800 2 : 
to students in junior colleges. In 8000 . 2 g 
3200 1 1 
Table VI games are listed together 3300 3 3 
with the frequency of their appear- — : 1 - 
yaw vl in the replies to the question- 3700 1 1 9 
; 3800 1 1 
In several of the junior colleges a 4000 1 1 

TABLE IV 


Percentage of time given to coaching teams in junior college 


Percentage 


41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91-100 


8 1 0 64 0 1 


Percentage of time given to coaching teams in high school 


of time ....1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 
No. of 

instructors 18 21 37 14 
Percentage 

of time ....1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 
No. of 

instructors 12 15 11 3 


41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91-100 


4 0 0 1 0 


Percentage of time given to instruction of classes in physical education department— 
junior college 


Percentage 

a + aaa 1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91-100 
0. 0 , 
instructors 26 10 6 6 0 1 6 0 2 

Percentage of time given to instruction of classes in physical education department— 

highschool 

Percentage 

— ae ...1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91-100 
0. 0 
instructors 5 3 7 4 10 1 2 1 1 0 


Percentage of time given to instruction of classes not in physical education 
department in junior college 


Percentage 

of time ....1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 
No. of 

instructors 2 7 4 7 


41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91-100 


6 2 3 11 7 0 


Percentage of time given to instruction of classes not in physical education 


department 

Percentage 

of time ....1-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 
No. of 

instructors 1 2 3 2 
Participation 1- 

> ae TEE Piatt ee EO 50 
Number of times that each was 

| GETS VET Tae ees eae 41 


in high school 
41-50 51-60 61-70 71-80 81-90 91-100 
5 3 2 11 2 0 
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TABLE VI 

Number 

Games of Schools 
Eee nae aera Re ee 51 
eee ee THOOR................-.::2.:...-0 42 
ig SERRE SS Sear reese es 39 
Re ee ee TD 28 
EC SRS ant ee eee emer 27 
Indoor Baseball ....... on ee 21 
LAER ES aiemrnee encore 20 
I isa. ci-cenceheicenaegloninnidintetis 18 
| LE Ee leer n te 16 
rere teers hee tees aie See eae 10 
| Sa EE REE err ee Re eee 10 
| ease ee eee ree aes ree 9 
I IIIT i: scscikciciiae ihaliihistaniibdevedi 6 
ci a 5 








It would seem to the writer that in 
newly-organized institutions, particu- 
larly, the intramural program offers 
a ready solution of many of the prob- 
lems which arise as a result of the 
demand for athletic activities. The 
large number of individual and group 
games (see Table VI) which may be 
provided at small cost as to equipment 
and relatively little supervision and 
coaching, opens up to those interested 
in developing a wholesome program of 
intramural activities a wide field of 
possibilities. 

Physical Education Classes for Men 

Class instruction in physical educa- 
tion is not included in a large pro- 
portion of the colleges. Many junior 
colleges, because of their small enroll- 
ment, do not organize regular class 
work in this subject. In some cases, 
junior college students are given the 
choice of entering high school classes, 
or are required to take this work with 
high school classes because of limited 
facilities. In other junior colleges, 
students are permitted to select their 
own form of physical exercise and to 
substitute these for fixed require- 
ments. (See Table VIII.) 








TABLE VIII 
Physical Education Classes for Men 


Number of Semesters Number of 
Required Schools 
4 32 
3 1 
2 12 
1 1 
Number of Periods Number of 
Per Week Schools 
5 . 3 
3 4 
2 39 
1 : 





Of the schools which require class 
work in physical education, the 
amounts almost always prescribed are 
four semesters and two periods per 
week. 





TABLE VII 
Student-Week Participation Units 
Intramural Athletics for Men 


51l- 101- 151- 201- 251- 301- 
100 150 200 250 300 350 
34 20 13 20 12 7 


351- 


400 


401- 
500 


501- 
700 


701- 
1000 


Over 
2000 


1000- 
2000 


9 10 16 12 16 15 





a 


re . 











ee 
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Athletics for Women 

The results of this study show that 
athletic activities for women are not 
so completely organized as are those 
for men. Considerable emphasis is 
placed upon intramural programs, 
with a large variety of individual and 
group games conducted in the various 
institutions; in some junior colleges as 
many as eleven different activities 
were reported. (See Table IX.) 








TABLE IX 
Intramural Athletic Activities for 
Women 
Number 
Athletic Activities of Schools 
| ee ee ee 51 
nde sei nil ndicsasatsastikadeee ees 45 
EE AR 27 
Outdoor Baseball .......................... 26 
i a eereerecnrecar tee 25 
Indoor Baseball ............................ 20 
Field and Track............................ 20 
DT RE es Sete eee one 16 
Red Cross Life Saving.................. 14 
NS cots tee eh Lares 9 
a PT ee re ee 8 
. ee eee noon 8 
jg ener peceren 4 





The list of competitive games is in- 
teresting because it points to a wide 
variety of possibilities that are open 
to the consideration of junior college 
administrators and of members of 
physical education faculties. 

A large number of junior colleges 
have no intramural contests for 
women, notwithstanding the fact that 
the enrollment of the school would 
seem to justify the development of at 
least one activity for each season. 

In order to measure the extent of 
the intramural program in the various 
institutions in terms of participation 
by individuals and duration of the 
program, the participation unit was 
again employed as shown in the fol- 
lowing tables. Table X shows the 
student-week participation units as re- 
ported for the several athletic activi- 
ties included in the intramural pro- 
grams. It is noticeable that in a large 
number of these activities only small 
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groups participate and for a relatively 
short time. Since a group of 6 stu- 
dents playing regularly under super- 
vision or organization through a ten- 
nis season of 8 weeks would give a 
student-week participation unit of 48, 
or since a group of 25 playing field 
hockey for 10 weeks would show a 
participation unit of 250, it is evident 
that the intramural programs in gen- 
eral could be made much more ex- 
tensive than at present. 

Tables XI and XII show the individ- 
ual-contest and individual-practice pe- 
riod participation units. In a major- 
ity of cases as shown by the tables 
the total numbers of units in the vari- 
ous ranges are about equal. In other 
words, the number of practice periods 
is about equal to the number of con- 
tests. In some programs it was found 
that no practice periods are provided 
for but that the entire intramural pro- 
gram for certain activities consists 
only of contests. 


Considering the large number of 
activities reported as shown in Table 
XII, the advantages of the organized 
practice period together with contests, 
or of the program of contests without 
practice periods does not yield itself 
to discussion, nor is it probable that 
any definite policy covering the large 
variety of intramural activities in the 
different types of schools would be 
advisable. 

Interschool games are played to 
some extent. Of the 64 schools re- 
porting athletic activities for women, 
48 had one or more interschool sched- 
ules each year. 


It seemed desirable in this connec- 
tion to ascertain the extent to which 
women’s athletic activities are di- 
rected by instructors who have specific 
professional preparation in physical 
education. Of the 51 women faculty 
members in charge of this work, only 
23 had majored in physical education 
and 6 others had completed a minor 
requirement in their scholastic prep- 
aration for this type of work. 
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In many cases the athletic program 
for women is sponsored or governed 
by an organization. Three types of 
these are listed: 20 schools havea 
“Women’s Athletic Association’; 5 
schools have a “Women’s Division of 
the National Amateur Athletic Feder- 
ation”; and 10 have a local organiza- 
tion. In 3 instances these local organ- 
izations are affiliated with one of the 
two national organizations mentioned. 

Of interest to physical education in- 
structors as well as to junior college 
administrators is the question of the 
financial support of women’s athletic 
activities. The following classification 
appears to cover every possible method 
of dealing with the problem of pur- 
chasing equipment. 

1. Supplied by the general budget 
of the school or district. 

2. Supplied by the athletic asso- 
ciation, whose funds are obtained 
from dues charged each member. 

3. Supplied by an athletic associa- 
tion, whose funds are obtained from 
other sources, such as entertainments, 
plays, etc. 

4. Bought and retained by each 
student participating. 

Using the above classification, the 
results are presented in Table XIII. 








TABLE XIII 
No. of Percent 
Designation Schools of Schools 

1 22 44% 

2 6 12% 

3 1 2% 

4 3 6% 
1&2 9 18% 
1&4 4 8% 
2&3 2 4% 
3&4 1 2% 
1,2&3 1 2% 
1,2&4 1 2% 





Table XIII shows that in nearly 
one-half (44 per cent) of the schools 
all equipment required for women’s 
athletics is purchased directly by the 
school. 

Class instruction in physical educa- 

(Continued on page 54) 








Participation 1- 
eer eee ee 50 

Number of times that each was 
reported 


TABLE X 


Student-Week Participation Units for Women 
51- 101- 151- 201- 251- 301- 
100 150 200 250 300 350 


30 20 29 20 16 8 


351- 401- 501- 701- 1000- Over 
400 500 700 1000 2000 2000 


21 19 15 26 14 23 








TABLE XI 


Individual-Contest Participation Units for Women 


Participation 1- 
(ERG eee EN Veen 1.....00 

Number of times that each was 
reported 


51- 101- 151- 201- 251- 301- 
100 150 200 250 300 350 


35 21 13 11 8 3 


351- 401- 501- 701- 1000- Over 
400 500 700 1000 2000 2000 


12 16 10 9 13 13 








TABLE XII 


Individual-Practice Period Participation Units for Women 


Participation 1- 
EE en ee ret re eee 50 

Number of times that each was 
reported 


51- 101- 151- 201- 251- 301- 
100 150 200 250 300 350 


11 12 7 7 5 3 


851- 401- 501- 701- 1000- Over 
400 500 700 1000 2000 2000 


7 13 12 16 24 23 
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Athletics Under College Management 


T a meeting of the athletic directors of the Big 
Ten Conference held in Minneapolis recently, 
one of the dirctors related that this year there was 
held in the college town where his university is lo- 
cated a boxing tournament. Practically all of the 
men entered in the tournament were undergraduates 
in the university. Boxing is not conducted as an 
intercollegiate sport in the Big Ten Conference, and, 
consequently, the Conference boxers compete in pro- 
fessional tournaments and in such amateur tourna- 
ments as are conducted by the Chicago Tribune and 
the A. A. U. Since boxing is growing in popularity 
and since the colleges and universities do not sponsor 
boxing, it is reasonable to expect that the college 
athletes in this section will more and more compete 
in meets sponsored by others than the college authori- 
ties. 


If college football were to be curtailed along the 
lines that are being suggested by some to the extent 
that outside games would be more interesting and 
important than the college games, without any ques- 
tion the college men would play with outside teams 
rather than with teams sponsored by their own uni- 
versities. For instance, if the Big Ten Conference 
were to limit competition to seniors only, as is being 
proposed by some with the idea that thus the games 
would lose a great deal of their attractiveness, it is 
reasonable to believe that professional football teams 
would be organized in all of the ten college cities or 
towns. These teams would be made up almost en- 
tirely of undergraduates and recent graduates. The 
games would largely be attended by students and 
others who have been in the past accustomed to attend 
the college games. If this ever developed, then the 
burden of administering athletics for college boys 
would be shifted to other shoulders, but we would 
have football just the same. 

There are some who believe, because now and then 
some athlete is spoiled by success, because our stu- 
dents in large numbers follow the teams, and because 
our universities are collecting large sums of money 
in connection with football games, that the “monster 
Athleticism” should be reduced in size and impor- 
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tance. It is better, however, that we have some of 
the present-day evils under the administration of 
college men than have a great many more evils under 
the administration of outsiders. 





Principles Underlying American 
Amateur Athletics 


O much recently has been said and written to un- 
S$ dermine faith in amateur athletics that the edi- 
tor presents herewith his confession of faith in 
athletics and his belief in the modern features of ath- 
letic developments. 


Anuteurism: 

American principles of amateurism must conform 
with American philosophy of life and with American 
social and economic conditions. These principles 
have nothing in common with the British idea that 
“No person shall be considered an amateur who is or 
has been by trade or employment for wages a 
mechanic, artisan, or laborer; or engaged in any 
menial duty.” President Angell has stated his belief 
in amateurism as follows: “I believe amateurism is 
an absolute essential to wholesome college games and 
that it means high-minded love of gentlemanly sport 
for its own sake. I believe professionalism consists of 
a spirit, a point of view; that it is decidedly frequent 
among nominal amateurs; and that it is by no means 
to be defined solely in terms of money value set on 
athletic services, although this is perhaps its common- 
est sign. Men who play for motives other than the 
love of the game, men to whom victory, however won, 
is the controlling end, are men already on the road 
to professionalism, men who have in some measure 
sacrificed their amateurism.” 

The schools and colleges are promoting sports as a 
means of conserving and developing the educational, 
physical and moral attributes of those who play the 
games as well as of those who are influenced directly 
or indirectly by athletics. Those who administer 
these branches of sport are concerned solely with the 
matter of providing athletic opportunities for those 
who wish to secure sports recreation as a means of 
adding to their enjoyment of life aside from any 
thought of pecuniary gain. At the same time it is a 
well known fact that it is impossible to pay all of those 
who engage in athletics for playing in the games, even 
if we would pay them. We are conversant with the 
fact that if all of the young men who compete an- 
nually in school and college athletics were paid at the 
rate of fifty dollars a week the schools and colleges 
would be forced to pay out one half of a billion dollars 
each year in players’ salaries. If any sport becomes 
so highly professionalized that an attempt is made to 
pay the majority of the players for playing, then that 
sport for economic reasons, if for no others, will 
sooner or later suffer a decline. 


Amateur Sports Are Not Conducted for Profit: 

As the colleges, churches, libraries and civic operas 
must be financed in order that they may fittingly do 
the work that they are intended to do, so the various 
amateur organizations that are conducting athletics 
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must by some means or other provide for the neces- 
sary financing of such sport activities as they may 
choose to conduct. The Y. M. C. A.’s that maintain 
physical departments are financed largely by contribu- 
tions. The playgrounds that conduct athletics for a 
great many persons are financed from public taxes. 
Our school and college departments are financed in 
part by those who pay a nominal sum for the privilege 
of witnessing the contests sponsored by the educa- 
tional institution. We believe that as no college can 
be conducted solely by the fees paid in the way of 
tuitions by students and are consequently dependent 
upon public taxes and gifts from alumni and men of 
wealth, so in America, where a large number of those 
who constitute the athletic life of the nation are un- 
able to pay for their athletic experiences, it is neces- 
sary that money be raised from other sources as a 
means of making it possible for such as these to enjoy 
athletic recreation. The test as to whether or not ama- 
teur athletics are commercialized depends not so much 
upon whether large sums of money are contributed by 
friends or tax payers or collected at the gate, but upon 
whether or not the contests are conducted primarily 
for financial purposes. 

In the larger sense the great majority of our ama- 
teur athletics in America are conducted by those who 
are actuated by philanthropic and not by mercenary 
motives. 

Paid Instructors, Coaches and Administrators: 

As the minister, the college professor, the high 
school principal and the employees of educational and 
philanthropic foundations are worthy of their hire, 
so, likewise, the men and women who devote their 
lives to the service of the young people of America 
on the playing fields should be paid a living wage. 
While ideally, perhaps, “No one should work for 
money and no one should work for fame,” yet, in this 
practical world, it is only fitting that those who are 
engaged in educational and welfare work in this coun- 
try should earn their subsistence and enough besides 
to enable them to feed and educate their families. 
THE JOURNAL has abiding faith in the employed staffs 
of athletic instructors, coaches and directors who are 
so fittingly serving by administering to the athletic 
lives of the young men of this country. 

Athletics for the Many: 

The recent period of athletic development in this 
country which has witnessed the growth of inter-in- 
stitutional athletics has likewise been marked by a 
more general participation in athletics by the masses 
than was true in an earlier day when there were, rela- 
tively speaking, very few highly organized teams and 
there was comparatively little general participation in 
athletic recreation. We do not believe that the 
development of those who are especially qualified ath- 
letically to compete in the spectacular contests neces- 
sarily means that those who are of average or below 
average ability in athletics are or must be neglected. 
Neither do we believe that, by lessening the emphasis 
on those forms of athletics which appeal so strongly 
to the American mind, we may successfully hope 
thereby to increase the interest in those not athletical- 
ly inclined. More emphasis and more constructive 
thought and work should be given to the task of 
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spreading the benefits of athletic sports to all who 
would be benefited if engaged in playing games. 
America an Amateur Athletic Nation: 

It has been demonstrated over and over again that 
where amateur athletics are promoted successfully on 
a large scale the public interest is turned away from 
professional sports and toward those that are admin- 
istered by the amateur groups. Although the develop- 
ment of amateur athletics carries with it certain ob- 
ligations and creates certain problems which would 
not be existent if amateur athletics did not bulk large 
in the public consciousness, nevertheless, viewing the 
matter from the standpoint of the American people 
as a whole, amateur athletics if properly administered 
offer certain advantages, benefits and values which 
are not to be secured in like measure from other forms 
of sports. This being true, we should welcome the 
fact that the papers are increasing the amount of 
publicity given to amateur athletics and that the pub- 
lic is attending in larger numbers than ever before 
the amateur games and spectacles. 

Supervised Play: 

More beneficent results may be expected to accrue 
from supervised than from unsupervised play. Ath- 
letics, books, the theatre, science—none are necessari- 
ly moral. Much good may result from the reading of 
good books, and, conversely, much evil may be found 
in other books. We may be stimulated, inspired and 
instructed by witnessing the best plays. The im- 
proper use of scientific knowledge may result in the 
destruction of life. Athletics may be used as a me- 
dium for inculcating good manners and morals in the 
young. The young child is selfish and grasping by 
nature. He learns to respect the rights of others, or 
he continues to center his thoughts in himself. Small 
boys in their unsupervised play quarrel and fight, and 
the leader who dominates the activities of the others is 
the boy who owns the ball or who can force the others 
to accept his leadership. The right kind of super- 
vision is necessary. The wrong kind should not be 
tolerated. We believe in the supervision, instruction, 
coaching and leadership that is being given today by 
the men and women who are coaching school and 
college teams. 

Conclusion: 

Finally, we view with satisfaction the increased in- 
terest on the part of the public in school and college 
sports, the greater publicity being given by the press 
these days to amateur athletics and the more general 
participation in athletics by people of all classes. 

We recall and repeat the following words of Emer- 
“The pulpit and the press have many common- 
places denouncing the thirst for wealth; but if men 
should take these moralists at their word and leave 
off aiming to be rich the moralists would rush to re- 
kindle at all hazards this love of power in the people, 
lest civilization should be undone. They should own 
who can administer, they whose work carves out work 
for more, opens a path for all. For he is the rich man 
in whom the people are rich.” Surely, in the last 
analysis, those who administer wealth should be 
judged not so much as to the amount of that wealth 
but rather as to the manner in which they admin- 
ister it. 
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We believe in the right kind of athletics, adminis- 


the great majority of the school and college men who 
are administering athletics. 





Did the Greeks Overemphasize 


Competitive Athletics? 
RESIDENT LOWELL of Harvard has recently 


been quoted as follows: “No people ever set more 


store by competitive athletic contests than the Greeks; 
none valued and commemorated success more highly. 
Their sports attracted large crowds. Yet with them 
the object was, and always remained, the cultiva- 
tion of physical excellence in young men. 

“With the Roman, on the. other hand, the primary 
object was the entertainment of the spectators, the 
performers becoming more and more professional, 
while the training of youth in health and strength 
was lost from sight almost altogether. Is ‘not the 
Greek principle preferable to the Roman for our 
colleges ?” 

Dr. John A. Scott, eminent Greek scholar of North- 
western University, writing in St. Nicholas Magazine, 
describes the return of an Olympic victor to his 
native city as follows: 

“He is greeted at home by his fellow citizens with 
a mighty celebration; for which, during the great 
period of Greece, the leading poet or poets compose 
a song, a song rendered by a large chorus of trained 
singers; a statue is put up in his honor at home and, 
perhaps, in Olympia; and if he has won three vic- 
tories the statue is his own likeness. During the rest 
of his life he is the chief citizen, is given a front seat 
at the public festivals, is dined as the guest of the 
state, and often coins are struck in his honor. In 
the song which celebrates his victory the poet is 
almost sure to say, ‘He has reached the summit of 
human attainment; to rise higher he must become a 
god.’ The wildest uproars for a modern athlete have 
no parallel for the usual, the customary in intellectual 
Greece. The length to which this athletic enthusiasm 
went is far beyond our comprehension.” 

“We have the records of athletic winners at Olym- 
pia for more than a thousand years,” writes Dr. Scott, 
“and these records tell an instructive story. They 
show that when any part of the Greek world was 
doing something to advance intellectually, it was win- 
ning at Olympia; but when it stood stagnant or de- 
clined in the world of the mind, it won no more 
victories at the games.” 

If Dr. Scott is right, then it is clear that the Greeks 
placed a far greater emphasis on victory and on 
athletic competition than we do in these days when 
we are accused of overemphasizing football. 





Football Tickets 


N these days when tickets for many of the big 

games are all sold days before the game, many 
who are disappointed because they were not able to 
obtain seats at all, or at least were not able to obtain 
seats between the goal lines, are frequently disposed 
to criticize the way in which the ticket sale is han- 
dled. People generally seem to feel that the direc- 
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tors, coaches and ticket managers hold out large 
blocks of seats for their friends. Undoubtedly the 
practice of taking care of politicians on a preferen- 
tial list is followed in connection with certain pro- 
fessional sports events. Consequently, it is a difficult 
matter to convince the general public that the same 
situation does not also hold good in connection with 
the management of amateur athletics. 


The writer can speak with some familiarity re- 
garding the subject in terms of the Big Ten Confer- 
ence. What is true of the Conference universities is 
doubtless more or less true of the colleges and uni- 
versities elsewhere in the United States. In this Con- 
ference students are permitted to buy student year- 
books which will admit them to football games as 
well as other University events. No student is 
charged more than fifty cents per game. Further, 
the members of the faculty and the administrative 
staff and others closely connected with the universi- 
ties are generally granted the privilege of purchasing 
desirable seats. The visiting schools are usually 
allotted as many tickets as they require for the use 
of their students and alumni. The purchasers of 
season tickets are in most institutions given priority 
rights over those who desire to purchase seats for 
single games. In some of the institutions those who 
have subscribed to stadium funds are also granted 
priority rights. In order to understand then where 
the tickets go, an analysis of the situation at the 
University of Minnesota may be used by way of 
illustration. 

The Minnesota stadium seats 50,252 persons; ap- 
proximately 22,000 are between the goal lines. This 
year 7,284 of the 12,000 students registered at the 
University purchased student privilege books. These 
students were allotted seats on the north side of the 
field from the fifty yard line east toward the goal line. 
There are about 1,500 members of the University 
staff and faculty, and 700 former athletes who also 
were given the privilege of buying seats in the middle 
of the field. These 700 students, each of whom had 
won a letter in some branch of sport at Minnesota, 
were also permitted to buy an additional seat for 
wife or friend. In addition each member of the foot- 
ball squad was allowed to purchase from two to six 
seats, depending on the number of years of athletic 
service the individual had had. Members of the team, 
it may be noted, were not given these tickets but were 
required to purchase them. Some five hundred seats 
for the games were disposed of in this manner. On 
the other side of the field the visiting school fre- 
quently asked for as many as 5,000 seats, and 8,066 
persons in the Twin Cities purchased season tickets. 
These people paid full price for their tickets. In 
other words they paid as much for each ticket as they 
would have paid had they purchased them singly for 
each game. The stadium subscribers were also given 
priority rights ahead of other ticket purchasers. 
The priority men who purchased season books had 
the preference over all non-priority season book pur- 
chasers. This means that the priority men who 
wished to buy a ticket to a certain game were given 
priority rights ahead of the others who also wished 
to purchase tickets for that game. If anyone cares 
to take the trouble of figuring up the total number 
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of seats thus disposed of to persons who should be 
given first rights in the matter of purchasing tickets, 
he will find that not many of the 22,000 seats between 
the goal lines were left. 


Regarding those who sent in orders for tickets, 
each order received is numbered, and there is no pos- 
sibility of favoritism being shown because the names 
of the ticket purchasers are not made known to those 
who make the allotment of seats. 


The man who sends in an order early for a ticket 
at most of the colleges and universities is fairly cer- 
tain to be accommodated. The man who waits until 
the week of the game is usually out of luck. Such 
a man, however, frequently is disappointed when he 
finds that he cannot secure a ticket through some pull 
or other. The fact, however, that favoritism is not 
shown to individuals is one of the fine things con- 
cerning our college football. 


In the old Roman Coliseum persons who were for- 
tunate enough to be members of the upper class were 
given preferred seats around the arena. Those from 
the lower walks of society were forced to take what 
was left or not go to the games at all. Our college 
ticket managers do not recognize class distinction. 
One man is as good as another in the eyes of those 
who distribute the tickets, unless perchance he is an 
undergraduate, a member of the faculty, or a former 
athlete. Those who belong to one of these categories 
certainly should be given first consideration. 





What One Player Thinks 


N an interview in the Omaha World-Herald, “Bud” 
McBride, a University of Nebraska halfback, is 
quoted as saying: 

“T have heard Johnny Bender say a dozen times: 
‘Football made a bum out of me.’ And that’s just 
what it does to 90 per cent of the players. 

“T played high school football and liked it. It was a 
great game. When I went to the university I was 
pledged to a fraternity. You know what happened 
then. I went out for football. Once you start and 
show any ability you can’t stop. You’re in it from 
then on. 

“What’s the result? Football takes a good share of 
your afternoons and evenings in the fall and spring. 
You can’t take engineering or law or any technical 
courses. They would take too much time. So you just 
string along, take all the pipe courses in the university 
and trust to luck that you’ll pass enough of them to 
stay eligible. 

“Here I am, a senior, with a fair football record, 
but I haven’t learned a thing that will help me earn a 
living when I get out. We players are just the mon- 
keys at the circus, that’s all. We go through our 
antics, bring in a neat little pile at the box office, but 
the velvet all goes to the organization.” 


There always have been and there always will be 
individual cases of players who are disappointed in 
that they think they have not gotten all that they 
should have received in the way of benefits from play- 
ing football. A case is recalled of a player, “Klinx” 
Rogers by name, who thirty years ago following a 
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football season in which he played regularly on his 
college team wrote an oration in which he denounced 
football and stated definitely that he would never 
again play the game. He was out for the team, how- 
ever, the next September. If the majority of the men 
who are now playing on college teams felt as Mr. Mc- 
Bride does, then, indeed, our present administration 
is all wrong. If only a few players, however, are 
disappointed with the results of their football experi- 


-ence, it will not be necessary to scrap the modern sys- 


tem of athletics. Some day someone will collect the 
opinions of a large number of college athletes relative 
to these matters. We should know more about how 
the players themselves feel concerning the length of 
schedules, the severity of the training procedure and 
the good that they get out of football. 


It is well for Mr. McBride that he criticized college 
athletics and not the Amateur Athletic Union. Ray 
Barbutti was punished by this latter organization be- 
cause he expressed his opinions concerning some con- 
ditions that existed in the A.A.U. The college men 
should be encouraged to speak freely about their own 
games. None of them will be disciplined for so 
speaking. 





Announcements of Interest 


HE National Collegiate Athletic Association An- 

nual Championship Wrestling Tournament was 
held at State College, Pennsylvania, March 28 and 29. 
The N.C.A.A. wrestling tournaments that have been 
held in the past have been highly successful and al- 
though the reports of this year’s meet were not in at 
the time when the JOURNAL went to press it is safe to 
state that the meet this year was even more successful 
than those that have been held previously. There is a 
demand on the part of the college athletes for national 
tournaments and national championships, as has been 
demonstrated in the past when the A.A.U. wrestling 
tournaments were composed almost entirely of college 
undergraduates. The three national championship 
meets that the N.C.A.A. is now sponsoring are grow- 
ing with the years, and each is now recognized as the 
most important meet in its sport in the country. 


The National Collegiate Swimming Championships 
were held in the new swimming pool at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, on March 28 and 
29. Mr. Luehring, Chairman of the Swimming Rules 
Committee, has promised to write up the results of the 
Swimming Meet for the May issue of THE ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL. 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Basketball Coaches will be held at the Hotel Winder- 
mere East, Chicago, on April 4 and 5, with the first 
meeting at 10 A.M. Friday, Apri] 4. Mr. J. Craig 
Ruby of the University of Illinois, President of the 
Association, and Mr. H. G. Olsen, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Secretary-Treasurer, announce that speakers 
who promise to be interesting have been engaged and 
that the general work of the association will be of 
interest to all basketball coaches. The report of the 
association meeting will appear in the May issue of 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 














University of 
Illinois 


Summer Course for 


Coaches - 17th Year 
Six Weeks 
June 16 to July 26 


Football 


Milton M. Olander, assistant coach 
and chief scout of Illinois, Big Ten 
football champions for two of the 
last three years and runner-up the 
other. 


Carl M. Voyles, Illinois head fresh- 


man coach. 
Track 
Harry L. Gill, coach of the Illinois 
track team, Big Ten champion for 
1927, 1928 and 1929. 
Charles D. Werner, coach of the 
Illinois freshman track team. 


Baseball 


Carl Lundgren, coach of the Illi- 
nois baseball team. 


Basketball 


Craig Ruby, coach of Illinois bas- 
ketball team. 


Calisthenics, Gymnastics 
Hartley Price, A. F. Brainard, 
C. O. Jackson, Illinois staff. 
Corrective Gymnastics 


George T. Stafford, Illinois faculty. 


Psychology and Athletics 
Coleman R. Griffith, Ph. D., Direc- 


tor Illinois’ research in psychology 
and athletics. 


Training, Massage 
D. M. Bullock, Illinois trainer. 
S . . 
Harold Paterson, Illinois staff 


Tuition Fee—$20 for residents of 
Illinois; $30 for non-residents. 


For bulletin and other 
information, address 
Carl L. Lundgren, Director 


Room 104 Men’s New Gym- 
nasium, Champaign, Illinois 
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The Certification of Teachers 
of Physical Education 


By Paul E. Belting, Ph. D. 


is nearly as old as the school 

itself. The church in the mid- 
dle ages licensed the priests to teach 
song and grammar, required evidence 
of their ability, and exacted an oath 
of loyalty as well, while the mediaeval 
university on the other hand, set up 
certain standards for the granting of 
the masters of arts degree, which was 
considered as a teaching certificate. 
Germany, in which a common system 
of state compulsory education origi- 
nated, required a form of authoriza- 
tion from the government before in- 
dividuals were allowed to instruct its 
children. Likewise, the New England 
minister in Colonial days was re- 
quired to give a committee from the 
church or town evidence of his belief 
in religion before he was permitted to 
teach in the schools. 


(7 is neany as 0 of teachers 


Types of Certificates 

ROM the early Colonial days to 
the present time, these types of 
certification have been used in this 
country: The town, as exemplified 
in New England; the county, as illus- 
trated in Illinois; the state, as found 
in Arizona; the independent or city 
plan, as exemplified in New York; 
and, finally, an overlapping scheme 
of state and local authority. Each of 
these will be briefly discussed in turn. 
The New England town combined 
the employing and certificating func- 
tion of teachers in one body of lay- 
men who were required by law to sat- 


isfy themselves as to the ability and’ 


moral character of the applicant. 
Oral or written examinations were 
used as a test of the former, and 
recommendations of those in a posi- 
tion to speak with authority as sat- 
isfactory evidence of the latter. A 
certificate that was granted after 
suitable compliance to these stand- 
ards, authorized the person to teach 
in a local town as long as he desired. 
This survival of the old colonial sys- 
tem was abandoned by more progres- 
sive cities, while just recently it has 
been supplemented by an additional 
plan of the state. 

Under a strict county system of 
certification, the county board, or the 
county superintendent prepares ques- 
tions, examines all applicants, and 
grants certificates. But the more 
rigid county plan has given way in 
most states to the extent of allowing 


the latter to prepare uniform ques- 
tions, and even grade the papers for 
the entire commonwealth, with a re- 
sult that such certificates provide not 
only for inter-county validity, but, 
also, for higher efficiency. 

Other forces that have tended to 
modify the rigid county scheme are 
the raising of educational and profes- 
sional requirements which in them- 
selves have led to the abolition of 
certificates of lower grades; the recog- 
nition of normal school, teachers’ col- 
lege and university diplomas and cre- 
dentials; and in the growing force 
of teachers’ demands for recognition 
of schooling as better substitutes for 
examinations. Otherwise, the closed 
corporation county plan tends to pro- 
tect the weak teacher from the com- 
petition of the strong. 


Likewise, cities have found it nec- 
essary to protect themselves against 
teachers who hold low grade certifi- 
cates. As a consequence, three types 
of independent examinations have de- 
veloped. The first kind of examina- 
tion for certification is similar to that 
of the county and town except that it 
provides for more subjects of study, 
which are based on high or normal 
school, college or university gradua- 
tion. The second scheme requires 
that no applicants be admitted to the 
examination who do not possess cer- 
tain grades of town, county or state 
certificates. Even out of this written 
or oral examination only the most 
capable persons are selected; so that 
it operates as a civil service examina- 
tion superimposed on a county or 
state test. Finally, annual tests have 
been given in many cities in order to 
determine the most efficient teachers 
for promotions and salary increases. 


Strictly speaking, the state system 
of certification has superseded the 
local system of examination and cer- 
tification, but many states still use 
a modified scheme. In the state sys- 
tem, all questions are made by a cen- 
tral authority of a board of exami- 
ners, state board of education, or 
state superintendent. The papers are 
graded and the certificates issued by 
the same centralized power. The 
county superintendent acts only as 
the agent of the state in handling the 
questions, conducting the examina- 
tion, and returning the papers to the 
state. Arizona and Alabama are ex- 
amples of the strict central scheme, 
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To the 


Coaches, 
Principals, 
Superintendents, 
Business Managers, and 
Presidents of Colleges 


who are thinking of 


Night Foot Ball 


Cahill Bros. beg to announce a striking reduction in the cost of Cahill 
illuminations. As a result of months of further study, experiment and 
expense, projectors for a splendid Cahill illumination can this year be 
bought for two-thirds of last year’s minimum price. 

Judged by past experiences, this means that almost all Colleges 


and High Schools will pay for their Cahill Projectors the 
first night - - - - 


That the great majority will pay for the whole illumination the 
first night - - - - 


That some will pay for the whole illumination over and over 
again in a night. 


Eventually you will have a Cahill illumination. Why not now? 
In foot ball, if anywhere, the best is the cheapest. 


Full information gladly furnished. 
Cahill Bros. 


519 W. 45th Street New York City 
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Finish 
Adds Punch to Hits 


When Jimmy Foxx (whose mighty 
batting helped make World Cham- 
pions of the Philadelphia Athletics) 
hasn’t a Louisville Slugger Bat in his 
hand, you will frequently find him 
wielding a bowling ball. Bowling, 
Jimmy knows improves the batting 
eye, helps the wind and keeps mus- 
cels in condition. Most great batters 
do everything they can, to improve 
their batting. A common practice 
is the use of bone rubbed bats. 


Player’s Own Finish 
NOW GIVEN AT FACTORY 


You’ ve probablyseenthem honing their bats 
with a dry meat bone to close the pores of 
the wood, harden the surface, preventsliver- 
ing and ‘add driving power. Now all Auto- 
graph Model Louisville Slugger Bats are bone 
rubbed by hand at the factory. All Foxx 
need do is say to us, “‘Send me one of my 
model’’, and he will get it, bone rubbed fin- 
ish and all. And that’s all you have to do 
to get Foxx’s bat and the models used by 
most other great sluggers, with player’s 
signature and our Bone Rubbed trade mark 
burned in the barrels. Copies of our book 
“Famous Sluggers of 1929, With Tips 
on Batting,” free, for every member of 
your squad. Write for them. HILLERICH 
& BRADsBY CO., Incorporated, Mfrs., 428 
Finzer Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE 


SLUGGER 
Bats 
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while Nebraska and South Dakota 
are in the process of evolving from 
loca] to state authority. 


A fifth scheme consists in the gen- 
eral plan of the state in providing for 
the extension of short term certificates 
for life after successful experience. 
The locality continues to work, but 
the state confines its activity to the 
granting of higher diplomas to those 
who have served successful periods of 
apprenticeship. The theory is that 
the professional certificate is a re- 
ward for successful teaching, but un- 
less it is based on evidence of further 
academic and professional study, and 
growth in teaching experience, it be- 
comes a reward for incompetency or 
mediocrity. 


State Requirements in Professional 
Training 

ITHIN the last twenty years, 

the practice of granting special 
certificates largely through the state 
department of education has de- 
veloped. California was the first 
state to require a special high school 
certificate, and since then nearly two- 
thirds of the states have followed her 
example. Certificates for school sup- 
ervision were required first in Massa- 
chusetts as another type of special 
license which other states have since 
adopted. Newer subjects as distinct 
from the traditional studies have 
been added to the curriculum, the 
program of studies has been enriched, 
the practice of departmentalizing the 
elementary school has grown apace, 
the separation of secondary education 
into junior and senior high school and 
junior college levels is taking place, 
and the development of dental hy- 
giene, adult education, Americaniza- 
tion and health, are some of the 
forces that have caused the creation 
of special certificates that are now 
granted in forty-five states. The 
theory underlying the special certifi- 
cate is, in addition to general educa- 
tion, the necessity of having special 
training to do the particular work. 


The purpose of certification is to 
insure the pupils of the public school 
a good teacher and to protect society 
against the incompetent. Educa- 
tional legislation of this character 
needs little discussion except to point 
out that the establishment of pro- 
visions for the general academic prep- 
ration and professional training of 
teachers, examination and certifica- 
tion, minimum wage laws and super- 
vision of instruction are for the pur- 
pose of developing a large body of 
teachers with the highest academic 
and professional standards. 

All of the teachers of special, as 
well as general, work require some 
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form of recognition by the certificat- 
ing agency of the state. Certificates 
are issued that permit the holder to 
teach certain special subjects which 
are named on the face of the docu- 
ment; or existing regulations are ex- 
tended in such a way as to place the 
special subject on the same basis as 
the other subjects of the curriculum. 
Thus the states of Arkansas, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Vermont, and Washington 
follow the second method, while the 
others use the first way. 


Alabama, Arizona, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Virginia, Texas, and West Vir- 
ginia, eighteen states in all, require 
two years or less of normal or college 
preparation for certifiaction, while 
Michigan, New Hampshire and Wy- 
oming require a year more. In either 
case the requirements are entirely too 
low for certificating teachers to per- 
form efficiently in a highly technical 
field. 

The situation is more encouraging 
in that four years of college prepara- 
tion are required for certification in 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Indi- 
ana, JIowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin 
—twenty-one in all. 


On the other hand, so far as ascer- 
tainable, no professional preparation 
in physical education is required in 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Vermont. In every case, 
these states require four years of col- 
lege preparation. With the exception 


Connecticut, 


. of Louisiana courses in education are 


required. 


Sixteen or more hours in profes- 
sional study of physical education are 
required in California, Georgia, IIli- 
nois, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New York, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Utah, and Wisconsin 
—fifteen states in all. In some other 
states, notably Pennsylvania, the two 
years of normal preparation are en- 
tirely in physical education. In such 
instances, however, the amount of 
cultural and academic preparation is 
likely to be deficient. Fourteen other 
states require courses but there is no 
way to tell how satisfactory they are 
as to the amount of work that is 
required. 

Wisconsin, Utah, Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma, Nevada, Michigan, Mary- 
land, Kansas and California have ex- 
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For every Grass Cutting Problem there’s 
an Efficient TORO Mower 


OR LARGE AREAS of campus grounds, golf courses, 
athletic fields, there is the TORO Tractor with con- 
vertible 3-unit or 5-unit pull frame and the TORO 30” 
Super Mowers—all ruggedly built to give unfailing 
service—their dependability proved by years of service. 


For cutting around close places and doing a clean job 
once over, the TORO Park Junior has no equal. Itisa 
22” power mower, simple in design, exceedingly easy to 
handle. 


For small areas and close work around flower beds, The Silver Flash Hand Mower 
shrubs, trees and other places where a hand mower is 
required, the Silver Flash is the “‘sweetest’’ little 
The Park Special Power Mower mower ever put on the market. Built like a watch, 
light weight, light running, clean cutting and easy 
to handle. 














The complete TORO line includes many other labor- 
saving machines for efficient grass maintenance work. 
Write for the new 1930 TORO catalog. 


The TORO 3 unit and 5 unit TRACTOR MOWER 





TORO MANUFACTURING CO. 


3042-3178 Snelling Ave. + Minneapolis, Minn. 
Service Stations in the Following Distributing Centers: 






Newton, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 

New York, N. Y. acksonville, Fla. oines, lowa Winnipeg, Man. 
Yonkers, N. Y. leveland, Ohio Kansas City, Mo. Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Dallas, Texas Calgary, Alta., Can. 
Toy, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. = Angeles, Calif. Buenos Aires 





Hamburg, Germany R. Jahn, Export Distributor, N. Y. 
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Knute Rockne’s 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


for Coaches 


at 
Oregon State 
College 


Corvallis, Oregon 


All Day Every Day for 
Two Weeks from 


June 16 to June 28 





Knute Rockne 


In TWO WEEKS Coaching 

. School for Football, with Paul J. 
Schissler, Head Coach, Oregon 
State. 


Basketball by A. T. “Slats” Gill, 
Basketball Coach, Oregon State. 


Track by R. W. “Dick” Newman, 
Head Coach of Track. 


Baseball by Ralph O. Coleman, 
Baseball Coach at Oregon State. 


Wrestling, boxing, athletic ad- 
ministration and physical educa- 
tion courses will be given. 


Vacation Adventure and Professional 
Advancement in the Pacific Northwest 
Out of low tuitional and living costs 
provide for summer travel 


——_.g————— 


For further information 
write to 


Dean M. Ellwood Smith 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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tensive course requirements for the 
certification of teachers of physical 
education. Pennsylvania makes these 
requirements: Courses including 
theory covering anatomy, physiology, 
physical education, history of phys- 
ical education, applied anatomy, 
physiology of exercise, physical diag- 
nosis, anthropometry, play and play- 
grounds, mass games and athletics, 
organization and administration, cor- 
rective gymnastics, educational gym- 
nastics, indoor and outdoor sports and 
games, folk dancing, playground prac- 
tice and anlagomster exercises. 
Utah specified these subjects: 
Quarter 
hours 
Anatomy and physiology....... 8 
Hygiene, personal and applied... 5 
Applied anatomy and physiology 


EE. 325344440 0085-00 000 5 

Theory and practice of play and 
re ee 5 
Principles of physical training. 5 
Advanced gymnastics ......... 1 
Competitive activities ......... 2 
Advanced swimming .......... 1 
32 


Additional courses for women are 
in folk dancing and interpretive danc- 
ing. Additional for men are courses 
in coaching. 

California specifies these require- 
ments: Educational psychology and 
principles of teaching, 3 semester 
hours; public education in California, 
2 semester hours; education for citiz- 
enship, 2 semester hours; courses 
designated particularly to prepare for 
teaching in the special field, 2 semes- 
ter hours; practice teaching, 5 semes- 
ter hours; and principles of secon- 
dary education. 

A minimum is required of 45 
semester hours distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: Biology, 5 semes- 
ter hours; human anatomy, 5 semes- 
ter hours; hygiene and first aid, 5 
semester hours; administration of 
physical education in secondary 
schools, 3 semester hours; kinesi- 
ology, 2 semester hours; physiology 
of exercise, 2 semester hours; growth 
and development of the child, 3 
semester hours; theory of health and 
leadership in physical education, 2 
semester hours; methods in health 
education, 1 semester hour; methods 
in play activities, 5 semester hours; 
methods in formal activities includ- 
ing corrective, 3 semester hours; and 
methods in physical examination and 
health supervision, 4 semester hours. 


Kind of Preparation for Prospective 
Teachers 

HE type of professional prepara- 

tion that is necessary to meet the 

requirements for state certification in 
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physical education is of primary con- 
cern to institutions that engage in 
teacher training work. The courses 
necessary for securing a certificate 
to teach in the states where the re- 
quirements are the highest should be 
of interest to the universities that are 
more or less national in character. 
On the one hand, provision should be 
made for a sufficient amount of broad 
cultural work, and on the other, prep- 
aration in the subject matter of phys- 
ical education that will guarantee 
professional preparation and make it 
possible to thus secure recognition in 
certification. With these thoughts in 
mind, the following curriculum for 
men which presupposes two years of 
general collegiate preparation is 
cited: 
THIRD YEAR 
First Semester 


Basketball theory and practice. 3 cr. 
Gymnastics, theory and prac- 





DE LwEcecieebarguwaeandes 2 cr. 
SE =, Usk BS ha ee ORO OA 3 cr. 
EL. tencneckecen ee 2 cr. 
ET + ci: £64 tnneceeonnn 3 cr. 
EE at chien Gh euee a deal 1-3 cr. 

I iii hee a ie 6 14-16 hrs 


Second Semester 
Football theory and practice. 3 cr. 
Gymnastics, theory and prac- 


Ci - ttilis 84s oaks bs ORE kes 2 cr. 
FE eS eee 3 cr. 
ED «10466 cdaweddene 2 cr. 
EE 6s sans 66d action ae 3 cr. 
Ere oo ee 1-3 cr. 

BE 6) sssendawonwnes 14-16 hrs. 


FOURTH YEAR 
First Semester 
Organization and administra- 
sah ii ee a oe ak 3 cr. 
Track and field athletics...... 3 cr. 
Practice teaching (coaching). 3 cr. 
Anthropometric measurements. 2 cr. 


EE 2600 cde hens dake ddade 3 cr. 
Es ae cnn Silee wanna 1-2 cr. 
ee ee 15-16 hrs. 
Second Semester 
Psychology of athletics....... 3 cr. 
RRR RI LE Ee 3 cr. 
Practice teaching (coaching). 3 cr. 
Physical diagnosis student 
TEE SS Ae ne 2 cr. 


Hygiene of work related to 
physical education program. 2 cr. 
a a 1-3 er. 


I os 0S niaiiaihd th te ce ida 14-16 hrs. 
Summary 
ERTIFICATION in some form or 
other is as old as the school itself. 
Six classes of certificates that have 
been in general use are town, county, 
state, city, a combination of local and 
state, and special. The last named 
type is of particular concern in this 
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bisa lighting of tennis courts for night 
playing allows this popular sport to be 
played by many who are not ordinarily free 
to play during the daytime. 


In order to play tennis at night the courts 
must be evenly lighted to a high intensity, 
all glare and shadows being eliminated. 
These are very necessary requirements as a 


TENNIS... 
After 


Sundown 





player must be able to judge the speed and 
position of the ball at all times. An even 
distribution of light is very important since 
a moving object passing from a brightly 
lighted area into a dark area or vice versa, 
gives the appearance of a change in speed. 


These severe lighting requirements can be 
met by using type MSA-1 floodlights. 


Complete information will be sent upon request. 
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Des Moines lav 


Again the midwest presents thicr 





val of the country .. . thelwo: 

From east and west, northlinc 
lege stars are coming 7 1 
record-breaking comp}titi 
prefer individual evelits 
Drake Relays willibe 
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now to attend 



















For complete ifforn 


Sentman of Illinois 





Director 
Drake 











John L. Griffith Frank Hill 


Starter Referee Director 


Ossie Solem 


See These Events at the Drake Relays 


SPECIAL EVENTS—100-yard dash, 120-yard high hurdles, Two- 
mile run, High jump, Broad jump, Hop-step-and-jump, Pole vault, 
Shot put, Discus throw, Javelin throw, Hammer throw. 
UNIVERSITY RELAYS—440-yard relay, 880-yard relay, One-mile 
relay, Two-mile relay, Four-mile relay, Distance medley relay, 480- 
yard high hurdle shuttle relay, Football relay. 

COLLEGE RELAYS—880-yard relay, One-mile relay, Two-mile re- 
lay, Sprint medley relay, two Iowa Intercollegiate relays. 

HIGH SCHOOL RELAYS (Two classes)—440-yard relay, 880- 
yard relay, One-mile relay, Two-mile relay. 
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Tom Warne Ray Putnam Claude Bracey 
Northwestern Iowa State ' Rice Institute 


Make Your Reservations for the Relays Now! 


Reservations for hotel accommodations during the Relays should be 
made at once to assure you the kind you desire. Des Moines hotels 
are accustomed to handling large numbers of visitors and will be 
able to furnish you excellent accommodations. It is well, however, 
to send in your reservations as early as possible. The Headquarters 
Chairman, Drake Relay Committee, will be pleased to make reserva- 
tions for you and your team. 


Railroads have granted special round trip rates of fare-and-one-half 
for the Drake Relays. 














GIANT 


FLOODLIGHT 
PROJECTORS 


light the way for 
BIGGER CROWDS and 
greater enthusiasm for the 


GREATEST SPORT. 





NIGHT ATHLETICS under 
Giants are a proven success 
everywhere. Greater attend- 
ance is possible; better games 
are played; less fatigue to 
players and more enjoyable to 
spectators. All these superior 
points mean a greater income 


to YOUR SCHOOL. 

Consult Giant Engineers — 
they will gladly assist you 
with your lighting problems. 








BLEACHERS for the extra 
Crowds—Night football cre- 
ates the demand for additional 
seating. Giant Portable 
Bleachers furnish comfortable 
seats for the extra crowds. 


GIANT PROTECTION 
FENCE is durably construct- 
ed of the highest quality ma- 
terial. It will pay in service 
over a long period of time. 


Send for catalogs 
and complete details on 


GIANT ILLUMINATION 


GIANT 


Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. Fil 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
and TRENTON, N. J. 
Write to the Nearest Point 


THE 





connection since it is now the chief 
means of licensing teachers of phys- 
ical education. It has developed in 
answer to the ever increasing educa- 
tion demand of society for the kind 
of knowledge that is possessed only by 
the specialist. Old regulations are 
extended to apply to new fields, or 
new subjects are named on the license, 
either of which methods has been em- 
ployed in certificating teachers of 
physical education. The purpose of 
such regulations is to insure a supply 
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of good teachers and to protect soci- 
ety against the incompetent. These are 
recognized as obligations of the state. 
As stated by Cubberley, “Laws have 
required that no teacher shall be em- 
ployed to teach in any school, wholly 
or in part supported by the proceeds 
of public taxation, unless such teacher 
holds a certificate of qualification 
issued and signed by proper author- 
ity, and the courts have repeatedly 
upheld and helped enforce such 
legislation.” 


Keep Your Eye on the Ball 


By D. V. Graves 


é6 EEP your eye on the ball!” 

How often we yell that at our 
players all season long! “The first 
rule in baseball: keep your eye on the 
ball.” We drive it home many times 
every day in our coaching, and we 
“crab” and sometimes alibi when we 
lose a game, or when our team looks 
bad, because our players fail to obey 
a simple order. The same advice may 
well be applied to us, “Keep your eye 
on the ball,” but in a comprehensive 
specific way. Often we think we are 
obeying that rule as applied to coach- 
ing our team when in truth we are 
coaching in a hit-or-miss, haphazard 
kill-time way, getting nowhere, finish- 
ing the season eventually without look- 
ing straight ahead down the course 
as we try to drive our squad over the 
rough spots. 

Baseball coaches have more grand- 
stand assistants than any others— 
very naturally—since baseball is the 
national game and well understood by 
almost every man we meet. In fact, 
the average fan admits he knows base- 
ball from A to Z Without being 
pressed for his answer. The writer 
thinks it fine to listen to all these 
helpful suggestions—off the field— 
because some day the assistant will 
really come through with a hit in- 
stead of being charged with a time at 
bat. But the main thing to remember 
is that in spite of advice from the 
downtown assistants, the discourag- 
ing workouts and even losses of 
games, we must keep a clear idea of 
what we are doing and not be 
stampeded by any of the above-men- 
tioned drawbacks. We must keep our 
eyes glued on our objectives. 

What do we want? Easily answered 
—a winning team. Sure, but for ex- 
ample what do we want in a catcher? 
A fine broad-backed, thickset, bull- 
necked football guard type, who stuffs 
his uniform well, or do we want a 
good receiver, with a memory of op- 
posing hitter’s dislikes, who has the 


pitcher’s confidence and who can 
throw the ball to bases ahead of the 
runner? The latter, of course, but 
aren’t we too often fooled into think- 
ing we have him because the candi- 
date fulfills the former? And don’t 
we too often accept him without care- 
ful scrutiny of whether or not he fills 
real specifications? What do we want 
in a shotstop? A short, stocky, alert 
looking individual with an auction- 
eer’s voice, or a player who can get 
’em to his right, come in on ’em and 
start his doubles correctly? Isn’t it 
true that we sometimes pass by the 
long-legged, ungainly looking candi- 
date without thorough trial because 
we never convince ourselves he might 
be the plug for the big gap in the 
inner defense? What do we want in 
a first sacker? The tallest man on 
the team “to reach the high ones,” 
or a steady hustler who may not be 
so fine for the camera but who can 
shift his “dogs” arourid the old sack 
and come up with the low ones? 
These are not foolish questions. It 
is my observation that the majority 
of college shortstops get their posi- 
tion because of the fact that they are 
short and not stoppers, and that just 
as often the first sacker plays the bag 
because he is tall, even though he 
fields a low throw with one eye on the 
scorer to see that the error is charged 
to the infielder who started the throw. 
And if we look further at this team 
we will find the shortstop is the lead- 
off man even though he may be nerv- 
ous, unsteady, and notorious for 
swinging at bad ones. Know what 
you want in each individual position 
without letting a long neck or a pair 
of big feet, an ungainly walk, or an 
elastic ankle brace dim your view of 
the only test—performance. And up 
there, at the plate, keep your eyes 
open for possible faults of the indi- 
vidual, but if he can whale that ball, 
leave him alone, even though he stands 
on one foot and hits with one hand. 


— 
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Ford to Critz! 
“DOUBLE PLAY” 
Model KB 


“The glove that 
helped make new 


Worlds Records” 
New Records 


Ford—135 consecutive 
chances without an 
error 


Ford to Critz—194 
double plays in 
153 games 
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cleaned and re-built at 


REASONABLE PRICES 


you will find that 
our 


RE-BUILT SHOES and SUITS 


will wear like new 
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216 E. Central St. 
Springfield, Mo. 
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School 


Coach Howard Jones 


University of Southern California 


Football 
Dr. H. C. Carlson 


Pittsburgh University 
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June9 June 14 


UTAH STATE 
COLLEGE 


Logan, Utah 


Write for further information 
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Wait until he slumps and then start 
operating on his faults. And the 
same idea of clear thinking with one 
“eye on the ball” holds in the arrange- 
ment of batting order, the ones to 
steal bases, and every other detail. 
“Keep your eye on the ball’ in daily 
practice, striving to accomplish at 
least one definite thing each day, in 
addition to driving the squad as a 
unit. One day a certain pitcher will 
take lots of time from you on correct 
stance and stride, the next day the 
second sacker needs lots of time on 
making his pivot on doubles, and the 
next day all available time will be 
needed to teach some outfielder how 
to lead and start off first base. So 
it goes for the entire season, and then 
you will not have time to attend to 
half of the outstanding faults. But 
keep your eyes on what is most im- 
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perative, and correct carefully, but 
forcibly, one at a time. 

The easiest way to coach baseball is 
to throw out the equipment, line up 
two teams, go through fourteen in- 
nings of so-called practice game, while 
you sit on the bench and dis- 
cuss your “tough breaks” with fans 
and newspaper men, all self-appoint- 
ed coaches. It takes a real coach to 
see what he wants in time to achieve 
that result. It takes drive and pa- 
tience for him to iron out the kinks, 
never losing sight of the objects he 
has in view, both as to individual 
plays for each position and the team 
as a whole. 

Analyze what you want in every 
detail. Fix it in your mind clearly 
and firmly, listen to your friends’ 
well-meant words, but pick your own 
way clearly and logically. 


Concomitant Values in 
Athletics 


By Arthur L. Strum 


Director of Physical Education, Indiana Teachers College, Terre Haute 


HAVE had _ occasion to _ hear 

coaches at mass meetings which 
were held for the purpose of “getting 
out the crowd,” or arousing a school 
fighting spirit, state quite positively 
that “athletics develop loyalty, hon- 
esty and cooperation. Fortunately, we 
have in the profession of physical 
education high-minded men in posi- 
tions of leadership, but I believe it is 
a mistake to accept the statement 
without giving recognition to certain 
factors which are indispensable to 
make the above statement true. 

If the above statement were quali- 
fied to a statement similar to this, it 
would be more acceptable: “Athletics 
provide an excellent opportunity to 
promote the development of honesty, 
loyalty, and cooperation, provided that 
the standards of conduct are high and 
the leadership is excellent.” Actually 
it secms that dishonesty, disloyalty, 
and selfishness may be developed in 
athletics to a considerable degree if 
the standards and leadership are not 
good. 

It occurs to me that athletics offers 
splendid opportunities to foster de- 
sirable attitudes towards honesty, loy- 
alty and cooperation because, as Kil- 
patrick says, “Two things are vital in 
learning. The first is that the in- 
dividual must want to learn. The 
second is that the activity must grip 
the learner and absorb him in a thor- 
ough-going way.” Now, athletics 
does absorb the individual in a thor- 


ough-going way and basically does 
provide splendid situations for effec- 
tive learning, but the individual so 
engaged in athletics must think about 
honesty, loyalty and cooperation, and 
desire to develop these qualities. If 
a player is honest because he is afraid 
of the penalty, there can be no guar- 
antee that honesty will carry over into 
life activities. 

If the player is cooperative for the 
sake of winning a game, this may be 
a very narrow specialized ability 
which may not carry over into life 
activities. The player may be loyal 
to his fraternity, but not loyal to his 
college, as may be seen sometimes in 
athletic contests when internal dis- 
sension caused by an over-emphasis of 
loyalty to fraternity ruins the team- 
work of a college football or basket- 
ball team. It is possible for an in- 
dividual to be a sportsman on the 
athletic field and be very unsports- 
manlike in his treatment of his 
mother or sister. There should be no 
aristocracy of sportsmanship if ath- 
letics are worth while. 

It seems to me then that it is es- 
sential to have coaches cause players 
to think about these desirable out- 
comes of athletics. To develop the 
habit of sportsmanship the player 
must seize every opportunity to prac- 
tice sportsmanship. 

To develop honesty, the player must 
seize every opportunity to react in an 
honest way. For instance, the indi- 
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The New 1930 Line of 





FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


will assure you of 


FULL TEAM 


STRENGTH 


throughout your entire schedule 


When your team trots out onto the field for your 
first game next fall, how many of the best players 
will still be in there during the important games at 
the end of the season? That’s the problem! 


Many well coached and powerful scoring teams got 
only as far as mid-season last year then slowed up 
because of injuries which deprived the team of its 
offensive and defensive power. 


This year coaches will be more particular about 
equipment than ever before. Ample protection will be 
demanded above all else. Ample protection, however, 
does not necessarily mean equipment that is heavy 
and clumsy. 


Although light in weight D & M helmets, shoulder 
pads, and football pants actually offer more protec- 





tion to vulnerable points than much of the equipment 
on the market which is more cumbersome. 


In designing D & M football equipment for 1930 we 
have embodied ideas presented by some of the most 
prominent college varsity coaches in the country. 


Our new football equipment catalog is now ready 
for you to look over. Send for your copy today, and 
select the kind of equipment that will carry your 
team through a successful season, and through those 
last big games with your full team strength. 
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CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
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1835 West Lake St. Chicago 
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or Special School Price 
Field House $8.25 Complete 





Place your fall order for First Aids now with your order for foot-ball 
equipment—with your Dealer. 


Cramer Chemical Co. 
Gardner, Kans. 
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_vidual who reacts in an honest way 


in golf, but who fails to pay his fare 
on the train because the conductor 
didn’t collect it, or who fails to return 
excess change given to him by a 
cashier, does not develop honesty in 
life situations as a desirable way of 
behaving. The virtue of tennis and 
golf as games which develop sports- 
manship lie in the self-activity of the 
player. One takes the law in his own 
hands in these games to play fairly, 
but very often an attitude is developed 
in the highly organized intercollege 
athletics and in the professional field 
of baseball to beat the rules but per- 
haps stay just within the law. 

It is possible to stay within the law 
in private life, yet have conduct which 
would be highly undesirable as a so- 
cial being. Taking the law in one’s 
own hands to do the right thing in 
athletics offers splendid opportunities 
for making decisions of the right 
kind. To obey the law because one 
fears the penalty has never been suc- 
cessful in the operation of human 
affairs. With this point of view pre- 
sented, it would be interesting to get 
the reactions of football coaches and 
others in the field of physical educa- 
tion to these statements. 





Building Up Basketball 
With Intramural 
Competition 


' By J. E. Swetland 


Athletic Coach, Public Schools, 
Hutchinson, Minn. 


HEN I took up my present work 
at Hutchinson three years ago, 
I found that athletics generally, and 
basketball in particular, were rather 
run down. Football will build itself 


| up because even one man can handle 


a large group of boys and eventually 
teach all of them some football. 

In basketball, however, I have found 
a different proposition. One can de- 
velop a team but cannot at the same 
time give a great deal of attention to 
the ambitious potential athletes who 
are ready and anxious to learn the 
game. Actual competition is a great 
teacher and my plan gives them a 
lot of experience. 

In most schools a great deal of time 
is put on basketball during the regu- 
lar gymnasium periods. Here, how- 
ever, the system is different; another 
is in charge of the physical education 
classes, and the work is of a very 
formal nature with a dearth of play 
activity. To make up for this lack 
of preliminary training in basketball 
I introduced the intramural idea and 
have found that it helps basketball 
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SWAT! 
A HIT?—WNo 
TRAPPED 
WITH A BILL DOAK GLOVE 


Many are hit, but few are scored when 


the Bill Doak is on the job. 


They're easy to get with a Doak Glove 
—say the stars. And why not. The 
Doak Glove is scientifically correct in 
design, it traps the ball. No catch too 
dificult for the Doak. Use one and 
understand why it is the preferred 
glove. 


And as worthy companions of the 
Doak, we offer the very best Mitts in 
their respective fields. Namely — the 
Geo. Sisler First Base Mitt, the mitt 
with the flexibility of a glove.— 
The Jim Bottomly First Base Mitt, it 
helps you scoop up the low ones and 
snare the wide ones.—The “‘Cy” Per- 
kins Catcher's Mitt, with many distinc- 
tive and patented features. “‘Cy’’ says 
—‘‘It is the most practical Catcher's 
Mitt I've ever used.” 


Track 
Shirts — Pants — Shoes — Hammers 
— Shot — Jumping and Vaulting 


Standards—Timers. All regulation and 
quality merchandise. 


WE ARE FACTORY AGENTS FOR THE 
GENUINE GILL JAVELINS AND DISCUS 


Tennis 


The new De Luxe Open Throat Racket 
and the Viscose Covered Tennis Ball. 


Two leaders from our complete line of 


tennis equipment — Rackets — Nets 
— Posts — Reels — Shoes — Socks — 
Presses —- Gut Preserver and Tennis 





Gut for restringing purposes. 


Catalog on Request 
SEE THE RAWLINGS DEALER 


HE WILL BE PLEASED TO SERVE YOU 
1». 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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and is very interesting both to the 
players and student body. 

_ Since the classes in high school do 
not evenly divide themselves for com- 
petition I introduced the following 
scheme for picking teams. After my 
varsity squad has been picked, which 
I usually limit to fifteen players, I 
have all those who desire to join the 
intramural ranks sign up. Then I 
appoint members of my first squad as 
coaches, and they pick their squads 
from a typewritten list which I fur- 
nish them. They draw only for order 
of choice, that is, the one drawing 
number one gets first choice and so 
on, and they repeat until all are 
chosen. 

This plan was largely an experi- 
ment the first year, but it worked so 
well that I have kept it up, and the 
interest has grown until this year I 
have had six squads of eight or nine 
men each going all season. Until this 
year, the teams adopted names and 
colors of their own, but were never 
very well uniformed. This season, 
six business houses of the city con- 
tributed a set of shirts each for the 
use of the intramural teams. The 
sets are in different colors and bear 
the name of the firm which gave them. 
These shirts will last three seasons. 
They, in themselves, have added great- 
ly to the interest. 

We do not play an elimination 
schedule, but play in regular league 
style with a schedule of games ar- 
ranged in advance. The time of games 
has to be more or less haphazard be- 
cause we fit them in whenever pos- 
sible. Some are played as prelimi- 
naries to the independent team games, 
some are played after first team prac- 
tice is concluded, and a few have been 
played in the evening as a special at- 
traction. Thus, every team will have 
played every other team three games, 
making a schedule of fifteen games 
for each. These are of six minute 
quarters and make a very desirable 
schedule. The standing of the teams 
and scheduled games are kept up-to- 
date on a slate bulletin board. These 
notices are a source of great interest. 

I have found that the teams are 
very evenly picked; this year there 
have been four teams tied for first 
place at times and the best the winner 
can get is a standing of .600, with 9 
wins and 6 losses. The student 
coaches get some excellent training 
out of it and take a great deal of in- 
terest from start to finish. The 
amount of loyalty developed is sur- 
prising. I have refereed most of the 
games myself and find it the most 
satisfactory, as the players and 
coaches are apt to take offense if they 
think they are not being fairly 
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HE last annual game between the College of Puget 

Sound, Tacoma, and the University of Washington, 
Seattle, floodlighted with G-E Novalux projectors, attracted 
20,000 people as against 10,000 at a daylight game the 
previous year. 


At Georgia Tech a G-E floodlighted scrimmage was 
attended by twice as many spectators as had turned out for 
daylight practice. 


When floodlighted football was inaugurated at the Bur- 
lington, Iowa, High School, the contest was witnessed by 
4,500 fans—by far the largest number that had ever attended 
a game. 


These are among the many installations which prove that 
G-E floodlighting immensely increases the attendance at 
athletic contests and thus contributes largely to the cost of 
the electric equipment. 


G-E lighting specialists are always ready to. make tech- 
nical recommendations for the lighting of athletic fields. 
Gex in touch with the nearest G-E sales office. 


Why not suggest an installation of G-E floodlights 
to your graduating class as an appropriate and 
enduring gift of remembrance ? 


710 62 
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Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 


A PERMANENT ALL-STEEL 
GRANDSTAND 


An all-steel grandstand gives an assurance of absolute safety. Steel 
will not burn, or deteriorate under the action of frost. 
A Pittsburgh-Des Moines all-steel grandstand provides— 


A MAXIMUM SEATING CAPACITY 
for any available area 


AT A MINIMUM COST 


Ask us about the many advantages of an all-steel grandstand and also 
about our time payment plan. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


49 Neville Island 653 Hudson Term’! Bldg. 951 Tuttle St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York City Des Moines, Ia. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

















Eighth Annual 


MARQUETTE RELAYS 


Exclusively 
For High Schools and 


Preparatory Schools 


May 3, 1930 
Marquette Stadium 


The Marquette University high school relay carnival has 
attained nation wide recognition during the seven years of 
its existence as the largest meet in the country exclusively 
for high school athletes. 

Entry blanks and any additional information will gladly be 
furnished on request by writing to 


C. M. JENNINGS 
1504 Clybourn Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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treated. One has to be impartial and 
absolutely fair at all times. 

My entire varsity this year got its 
initial experience in intramural games 
of previous years, and I have drafted 
two men from intramural teams this 
season to help out my second team 
and another for the first team. The 
last named did not report for basket- 
ball at the beginning of the season, 
but showed well in the intramural 
games and on being put in in an 
emergency came through in fine shape 
for a green man. 

The winning team members are 
given medals, which cost very little 
but are greatly prized by the re- 
cipients. 


Blindfold Test for Free 
Throw Accuracy 
By Thomas A. Watson 


ASKETBALL coaches in the near 

future may require their men 
to be blindfolded when they practice 
shooting free throws, if the sugges- 
tion of Coleman R. Griffith, director 
of athletic research at the University 
of Illinois, is followed. 

This method of practice will aid the 
player in developing the “feel” of the 
correct shot, according to Professor 
Griffith. Tests conducted by him on 
nine members of the freshman var- 
sity squad have led him to believe 
that this sense is necessary to any 
player before he can acquire any skill 
at the foul line. 

Professor Griffith is a pioneer in 
the field of athletic psychology, and 
his studies in the last few years have 
done much to throw a rational light 
on this much discussed but little un- 
derstood question. He is the man who 
advises Coach Robert Zuppke about 
the mental condition of the Illinois 
football team before the big Confer- 
ence games, 

The tests, held over a period of 
more than a month, required the nine 
freshmen to shoot ten baskets before 
and after two practices a week. The 
results are worthy of consideration 
because they concern the methods in 
practice in free throwing and the in- 
structions which coaches may give 
their men. 

Professor Griffith found that the 
missed shots were more frequently 
caused by errors in distance than er- 
rors in direction, and that ordinary 
practice will tend to correct the lat- 
ter, but not the former and more 
serious type of inaccuracy. 

He says, “An error to the right or 
left is quickly seen and properly com- 
pensated for. The distance error, 
however, is a different matter. Skill 
in estimation of distance is more dif- 
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Su" SECONDS very often mean the difference be- 
tween a successful steal and a mighty costly out. 
And Spalding Baseball shoes have definitely proved 
time and again that they add extra speed when a 
man’s streaking it for the bag. 

Spalding Baseball shoes are the fastest in the 
game. And it’s small wonder. For Spalding has 
had years of experience in making shoes for 
Olympic track champions and leading college 
sprinters and runners. And Spalding has put that 
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experience to work in the making of Spalding» 


Baseball Shoes. 

That’s why baseball coaches, big leaguers, and 
college and school baseball teams always turn to 
Spalding for baseball shoes. 

Send for the Spalding Baseball Catalogue. You will 
find it a big help to you in securing the type of base- 
ball shoes and other items of equipment you will want 
for your team. Address A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
105 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. © 1930a.¢.s.a8. 


























FW “World Series”? Baseball Shoe. Fastest and 
lightest made. New style Spalding toe and heel 
plates. Endorsed by 230 leading players. 


OS “Club Special” Shoe, sprinting style. 
Light, yet substantially constructed. 
New style Spalding toe and heel plates. 


36S “ Semi-Pro.” A highly serviceable and dura- 
ble shoe, good quality leather. Comes with the 
new style Spalding heel plates. 


New York Chicago: . . 


San Francisco’ - Brantford, Ontario 
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Modern athletic 


equipment is characterized by 
lightness, freedom of action and 
maximum protection. 





Ace Bandages possess all three and are the standard for preven- 
tion and treatment of athletic injuries in football, basketball, 
baseball, hockey, boxing, track, La Crosse, and similar sports. 


A sample Ace Bandage will be sent, free of charge, to any ath- 


letic coach or trainer. , 

Send 3” Ace sample free. 
i TO ae a EE A Te EE ee ee A.J.4 
CN OE Ee 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N. J. 




















ME DART 
Gymnasium 
Equipment 








Combination 
Volley Ball and 
Tennis Standards 




















These all-steel standards are rigid, cannot bend or 
break. They are locked to the floor by flush floor 
plates and cannot shift or creep. The standards have 
round bases so that they can be rolled off the floor. Guy 
wires have instantaneous turn-buckles for ease of at- 
taching and quick tightening. One of the standards is 
provided with a ratchet for tightening the net, arranged 
so that it tightens the top cf the net for either volley 


ball or tennis. 


Manufacturers Since 1873 
Makers of Gymnasium Apparatus, Play- 
ground Equipment, Steel Lockers, Steel 
Cabinets and Junior Line for the Home 
Playground. 






Send for Gym 
Catalog G-1 





FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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ficult to acquire than skill in the esti- 
mation of direction.” 

This statement is borne out by the 
experiment showing that practice in- 
creased the accuracy of the men, but 
that all of the improvement was due 
to the correction of the direction error 
and none of it due to the correction of 
the distance faults. 

“No deliberate attempt is made by 
coaches to correct mistakes in this 
more difficult type of judgment,” says 
Professor Griffith. “The coach tells 
his men to keep their eyes on the 
basket, but throwing too near or too 
far is not a matter of vision but of 
muscular skill.” 

“To look at the near edge of the 
basket means practically nothing as 
far as an estimate of distance is con- 
cerned. The thing which must be 
corrected, apparently, is muscular 
judgment, the force with which the 
ball is thrown.” 

The tests further showed that an 
incorrect position at the foul line will 
result in the player’s shooting either 
to the right or left. This type of 
error is easily corrected by a slight 
change in the throwing stance so that 
neither arm dominates the direction 
of the shot. 

The totals established the fact 
that players are as accurate after two 
hours of heavy practice as at the 
beginning. However, the distance er- 
rors are more frequent after a strenu- 
ous workout. 

In commenting on this Professor 
Griffith states, “The results are in 
line with the general expectations. 
The more difficult skills are the first 
affected by fatigue.” 





Consider the Spectator 
T. J. Canty 


continues to grow at the rate it 

has grown in the past three years, 
we may soon look for extremely large 
crowds at the major track events. 
The fans are beginning to appreciate 
the thrill which comes as a result of 
seeing finely trained athletes in in- 
dividual competition. | Considerable 
thought should be given now to the 
spectator’s viewpoint so that the at- 
tendance will continue to grow to the 
point where track meets will be profit- 
able and not losing activities. 

The program should be carefully 
arranged so that the most interesting 
events are easily seen by the specta- 
tors. The number of officials should 
be reduced to the absolute minimum 
so that the spectator’s vision is not 
obstructed by a group of officials 
standing at the finish line, or, as often 
happens, completely surrounding the 
high jump and other field events. 


|. the attendance at track meets 
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These officials, who are not occupied 
at the time, do not realize they are 
obstructing the view of those in the 
stands. Can you imagine the howl of 
protest that you would hear at a foot- 
ball game if a number of people were 
allowed to stand along the side lines? 
Provision should always be made for 
seats for athletes who are not com- 
peting, where they may watch the 
events going on while waiting for the 
start of their own events. In other 
words, the people on the field at any 
time should be only those athletes in 
the events then going on and the of- 
ficials necessary to conduct the events. 

In making the time schedule of the 
meet, consideration should be given 
to the spectator as well as the athlete. 
If the rest period between halves at 
a football game were thirty minutes 
it is reasonable that the players would 
come back to the field much refreshed. 
On the other hand the spectator would 
be bored to death, and the excitement 
of the first half would be completely 
gone. So it is with a track meet; too 
much time should ‘not elapse between 
events, so that the emotions of the 
crowd do not get cold. Often the rea- 
son for long delays is that an athlete 
is competing in a number of events 
and is being given as much rest as 
possible. In this case, it would be 
better for the success of the sport if 
this athlete were limited to fewer 
events. The arrangement of order of 
events can be improved upon. It is 
customary now at many meets to have 
the first event the semi-final or final 
heat of the 100 yard dash or the 120 
yard high hurdles. It is a human fail- 
ing to arrive late at entertainment of 
either social or athletic nature. 
sidering this failing, would it not be 
better management to put the spec- 
tacular events like the 100 yard dash 
or the high hurdles on later in the 
program? Some may say that it is 
the fault of the late comer if he is not 
seated on time, and, while true, this 
does not help any in selling track to 
the public. The ideal first event on 
the program would be the two mile 
run or some other event which takes 
some time to hold. This gives the 
crowd time to get seated, and the late 
comers in most cases would be in their 
seats for the finish of the first event. 
It certainly must have been disap- 
pointing to any spectator who because 
of traffic delays or other causes did 
not get to his seat at the National 
Collegiate Meet last June in time to 
see the 100 yard dash. Here was the 
outstanding track performance of 
thirty years where, in a field of Amer- 
ica’s greatest sprinters, George Simp- 
son for the first time in history ran 
the distance in 9 2/5 seconds. Hun- 
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Rub thos 


e muscles 


into mid-season form 


at opening-season time 





ASEBALL men, track men, ath- 


letes everywhere use Absorbine 


Jr. to get those muscles into shape 
early in the game. 


It’s the rub-down that trainers rely 
on to “lick” Spring stiffness, “tag- 
out” muscular aches and pains, and 
drive the deadly Charley Horse off 
the lot. 


Absorbine Jr. is gentle in its action 
but effective in its stimulation. 


Rub with it daily 


Be sure to have a complete rub- 
diluted 
day. It 


down with Absorbine Jr. 


every limbers up the 





Absorbine Jr. Checks 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Absorbine Jr. kills the ringworm germ 
which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” that itchy, 
scaly, or soft moist condition between the 
toes. Apply full strength at first sign of 
infection. 


Trainers, Coaches; Send for booklet 


muscles and joints like magic and 


takes out early season stiffness. 


For bad aches, sprains or wrenches, 
use it full strength. It is also an ef- 
fective antiseptic for cuts, open 
bruises or abrasions. The non-pro- 
Absorbine 


Jr. to relieve the strain and soreness 


fessional athlete needs 


of occasional sports efforts. Keep a 
bottle always in the home and in 
the locker. Send for FREE trial 
bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 245 Ly- 
man Street, Springfield, Mass. At 
all druggists, $1.25. Hospital or 


Trainers’ size, $2.50. 


a Jt 


Absorbine 


FOR YEARS 
SORE \ 
ACHES 


Ss OB BS 





, “Keep Them Fit.” 
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dreds of people were noticed taking 
FOOTBALL BASKETBALL their seats after this event was over. 

Space will not allow for too lengthy 
an article on this subject, but there 
is one other very important change 
that should be made. In recent years 
because of the increased number of 
athletes in competition, it has become 
advisable to start the quarter mile, 
half mile and, in some cases, the mile 
run out of the chute where the 220 














F B yard dash usually starts. This means 

O | ? that these events finish on the oppo- 

Oo K site side of the field far removed from 

T 9g E the spectators. To remedy this con- 

B T dition and to bring the finish where it 

3 B rightfully belongs, in plain view of the 

A A grand stand, tracks should be designed 

L 0 L with a double chute, one diagonally 

L L opposite the other. The dash and 

Glenn S. Warner George F. Veenker hurdle events could be started from 
ALBION COLLEGE COACHING SCHOOL, ALBION, MICHIGAN the same place they are now and the 
JUNE 23rd to JUNE 28th, 1930 quarter mile run and 880 yard run, 

GET THE DOPE WITH A ee py ye ae NO ADDITIONAL EXPENSE as well as the mile run, could start 
For further particulars, address f . from the new chute, and then all 

R. R. Daugherty, Director of Athletics, Albion, College, Albion, Mich. events would finish on the same side 





of the track. 











Here is a new book on Track and Cross Country especially designed . - 
Fe ua ieee eee Indiana State High School 
Basketball Tourna- 


TRACK ATHLETICS ment of 1930 


























aan By H. O. Page 
Ready Ready Head Football Coach, Indiana 
: CROSS COUNTRY | University 
in un 
April by April | 
LLOYD W. OLDS HILE H. O. “Pat” Page, 
Director of Track Athletics former University of Chi- 
Michigan State Normal College cago football, basketball and 
- - baseball star, is no longer active- 
8vo. Cloth 67 Illustrations Price $2.00 —— ly engaged in coaching basket- 
TABLE OF CONTENTS ball, he is still a keen student of 
I. Problem of — VI. sine Racings the game. In this article he dis- 
ll. Training and Conditioning Vil. Hurdling os the ; 
Ill. Organization VIll. Weight Events hich os play of the — 
IV. Sprinting IX. Jumping Events 1 [= sae tournament as he 
V. Middle and Distance Runs X. Cross Country saw tt. 











Send for our complete catalogue of books on Athletics 


: ITH th 
67 W. 44th St. A.S. Barnes and Company New York City \ \ te ggg Med - 


champions of Indiana, the 
Lich ob 


nineteenth annual Hoosier classic was 
RADE MARK REGISTERED 

















brought to a most successful ending 
on March 14th. “Bigger and better 
than ever,” was the verdict from all 
angles. Playing a most strenuous 
twenty game schedule, plus tourna- 
ments, 760 teams went through an 
elimination in sixty-four sectionals 
with sixteen regional winners sur- 
viving the previous two week-ends of 
play. Those selected, the cream of 
the state, came to the capitol city of 
Indianapolis and were very evenly 
matched, as the scores indicate, there 
being very few setups or so-called up- 
sets. 

The winners played true to form; 














Witch-Elk Famous Track Shoes. Made on spe- 
cia! foot-form last that has won the approval of 
coaches everywhere. For further details write 
for new 1930 catalog. All sizes in stock for 
immediate delivery. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO., 
1633 Augusta Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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a single defeat during the entire sea- 
son and that on a neutral floor in an 
overtime game was their only set- 
back. This was avenged in their first 
victory over their ancient rival, Mar- 
tinsville, by a score of 20 to 14 in 
the opening game of the state meet. 
Washington’s second round victory 
was a close call, 13 to 11, against 
the former basketball kings of Frank- 
lin. In the semifinal, superior offen- 
sive brought Washington a score of 
35 to 17 over the Connersville “Spar- 
tans.” The other finalist, Muncie, 
was a state champion in 1928 and 
really pulled the only upset of the 
tourney, when in the semifinal they 
defeated Frankfort, last year’s cham- 
pion, 18 to 14, in a stirring second 
round victory. 

The story of the final masterpiece 
was typical of Hoosier basketball of 
past seasons, as the score, Washing- 
ton 32, Muncie 21, would indicate. 
The appreciative crowd of 14,000 
which jammed the Butler field house 
throughout the two days’ play surely 
got their money’s worth (fifteen 
games all for three dollars). The 
spectators saw the climax come in the 
closing five minutes, when the de- 
fensive of Muncie broke under the 
versatile offensive of Washington. 
Game tactics proved the winner. 

The first half-was nip and tuck with 
the score 12 to 14, both teams match- 
ing each other with slow set play 
centering around their two giant 
pivot men; De Jernett, six feet three 
inches, who weighed over two hun- 
dred pounds, playing around the free 
throw circle for the “Hatchets,” and 
Mann, six feet six inches, tall and 
wiry, being the pivot for the Muncie 
offensive, which was ably coached 
along Purdue lines by Raymond Jolly, 
the former Boilermaker player. Supe- 
rior defensive in the closing minutes 
broke the spot game when Coach Burl 
Friddle of Washington, a former 
guard on the Franklin wonder team, 
changed tactics and employed defen- 
sive position in the back court, the 
issue centering around big De Jernett. 
As Muncie went down to force the 
game, the long lead pass to the fast 
breaking forwards ran up the score 
for the winners. This was surely a de- 
layed offensive from all angles. 

A study of the tournament person- 
nel shows that Mr. Arthur L. Trester, 
Indiana High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation Commission for the Board of 
Control, has worked up a fine organi- 
zation and developed a very profitable 
money making affair. The $10,000 
two-day rental fee for the final games 
at the Butler field house speaks for 
itself. The great demand for the 
better solution of the spectator’s 
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How Far Can You 
Throw a Sweet Potato? 


What’s that got to do with your enrolling for the fourth annual sum- 
mer coaching school at Wittenberg College? 


Just this: that instruction, and food, and shelter and recreation at 
Wittenberg College are all tied up in a tiny area of the SAME LEVEL 
and within a potato’s throw of each other. 


There’s no leaving the campus for meals (unless you want to), or 
long walks to street-cars, or frantic runs in taxi-cabs (unless you want 
to). Convenience is yours here in 1930. 


Wittenberg is prepared to feed, shelter, teach and entertain you 
within the shadow of her fine $400,000 Physical Education and Health 
Building, which was formally opened in February. 


This is Wittenberg’s Fourth annual summer school, this year to be 
taught by “Fighting Bob” Zuppke of Illinois, and “Phog” Allen of 
Kansas, June 16-29. 


Accommodations are ready for 250 coaches. Write to the Director 
of Summer School, Wittenberg College, Springfield. He will send 
you full particulars if you want to know more than this: 





This is the largest school for 1930. 
At a small tuition charge. 

Giving some college credit. 

Free Placement Bureau service. 
With Most Modern Equipment. 























Wittenberg College 


Springfield, Ohio 
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ticket problem is in need of consid- 
eration. The work of the officials was 
appreciated more than ever before by 
the spectator and player alike, the 
only criticism being that at times the 
men were inclined to be blowing their 
whistles a little too often for jump 
balls. 

Team personnel, composed of ten 
boys to a squad, shows that our state 
players are bigger than ever. The 
coaches are demanding at least two 
tall men, one at each end of the court, 
to get rebounds; two powerful driv- 
ers with weight and speed to supply 
the punch; while some quintets use a 
long spot shooter with height for a 
follow-up shot. Again, there might 
be a “jack rabbit,” a clever dribbler, 
who is an expert in guarding as well 
as in carrying the ball down into scor- 
ing territory. In this year’s tourna- 
ment the most valuable team men 
seemed to be jumping center and play- 
ing forward pivot games. This was 
very true with such high school cen- 
ters as Kos of Gary (not in the tour- 





World Records 


The medal which Simpson was 
awarded at the National Collegiate 
Meet in Chicago is the one he will 
cherish most in his collection as it 
commemorates the most remark- 
able running performance of mod- 





ern times. 


We are proud indeed to have 
been the makers of this medal: 
For thirty-three years we have 
made the prizes for America’s 
leading athletic events, a record of 
consistent performance. 





Dieges & Clust 





Established 1897 — QE hee nament), De Jernett of Washington, 

n Sadler of Martinsville, Lyons of Fort 

185 North Wabash Ave. Wayne and Mann of Muncie. It is 
CHICAGO George Simpson, Ohio State. worth noting also that in our col- 

New York Boston Pittsburgh World Record Holder 100 yd. dash legiate circles we have McCraken of 
New Orleans Washington Philadelphia 9 2/5 sec. Indiana, Murphy of Purdue, Chapman 


of Michigan and Walter of Northwest- 
ern, all native Hoosiers, playing simi- 
lar key positions and leading the 
[ _ ~ Western Conference in scoring. 

Fine forward drivers who supplied 
the punch were numerous: Brewer 
and Daugherty of Franklin, Moore of 
Delphi, Gansert and Ridge of Con- 
nersville, Thompson of Frankfort, 
Fehring of Columbus, Elser of Gary 
and Lowery of Indianapolis Tech (not 
in the tourney). 

Spot shooters of exceptional abil- 
ity were Englehardt of Washington, 
‘ Suddith of Martinsville, Kyle of 
Goshen, Swift of Muncie, Ennis of 
Connersville and McLemore of Salem. 


Notable floor workers with ball 


| ° b M ll handling ability and cleverness in 
” W guarding and all-around play were 
1e ean e Gnatt of LaPorte, McCracken of 
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; . Washington, Tobin of Greencastle, 
School ne ees Coaches Christler of Anderson and Dugger of 
Dugger. 

| Ju y 7 to 19 Outstanding back guards were 
sh; : scarce, as a great deal of man-to-man 
Chillicothe Business College play was common. Yoder of Goshen, 
| . Chillicothe, Mo. Van Dyke of Anderson, Gwin of Con- 
; ‘ nersville, Traster of Muncie and Em- 
Tom Lieb, Notre Dame, Football merling of Kokomo had the weight 

| Dr. Walter Meanwell, U. of Wis., Basketball and cleverness. 
am Offensive systems of play showed a 
| All Day Every Day change over those of previous years. 
| For full information address Director of Athletics In the past, the famous three-man 
Chilli : “11: rush was typical of Indiana basket- 
| cothe Business College, Chillicothe, Mo. hoe ge ge he gg igen 


——— scores of 50 to 40, thrilled the spec- 
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tator. Now, in the slower set play, 
scores average about 30 to 20, with 
either the single spot, a pivot man 
in the free throw circle using a re- 
turn pass to a man driving for a side 
shot; the double spot, with a man 
working out of each forward corner 
using a triangle system of passing, 
mostly forward; or a triple spot, with 
three men pivoting in forward terri- 
tory, burning up energy and using 
many cross passes, preceded by a 
feint. 


Again, we have the unpopular de- 
layed offensive which has probably 
been brought about by the so-called 
five-man territory defensive. In this 
system, scoring is a minus quantity, 
being under 20 points. Free throw- 
ing determines the victor, and this 
brings out the official as the main 
show. 


In choosing a system of play, the 
smart coach of today is the man who 
picks his best all-around athlete and 
then gives him the best system he 
can handle. Versatility of team play 
is a winner, as game tactics should 
decide the issue, with breaks coming 
about through strategy. 


For instance, take the upset of 
Frankfort, the champions of 1929. 
This team was well built, clever in 
passing, smart in guarding, had five 
scoring cogs and looked like a million 
until their tactics beat them. Play- 
ing offensive ball, they were leading, 
7 to 3, but decided to ease up and hold 
the ball in the back court. Their op- 
ponents, Muncie, decided also to rest 
in their guarding zone. The coaches 
also remained stationary, as does the 
national basketball committee, while 
thousands of uneducated spectators 
became a howling mob, thirsting for 
blood and the scalp of the staller. 

Mob psychology won that game for 
the so-called under dog. Game tac- 
tics broke the spirit for all concerned. 
The second half was wild and woolly. 
Inspired and electrified, the kids of 
Muncie played by instinct, and, after 
finally getting the upper hand, stalled 
out as winners—heroes! 

Of course, if professional boxers or 
wrestlers had pulled such a stall, re- 
fusing to play, the promoters would 
be compelled to give the spectator his 
money back. This has actually been 
done in basketball this past year in 
our state. In professional baseball 
when the players stall for rain, or the 
coach pulls a burlesque, they are fined 
and their money taken; or possibly 
the spectator is incited to riot with 
pop bottles or bricks. 

Now, what is the case with our 
amateur basketball kids? When candy 
is taken from the baby he naturally 
wants to fight. That means that it 
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Eighth Annual 
KANSAS RELAYS 














UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS STADIUM 
APRIL 19, 1930 








A National Sports Event 


Relays and Special Events for 
Universities, Colleges and High Schools 


Write for information 


Dr. F. C. Allen, Director of Athletics 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kans. 








Special Entertainment Feature 
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Clark-Brewer 
Coaches Bureau 


Only placement service in U. S. exclu 
sively for coaches and physical directors 
under the management of an experi- 
enced coach. 


5 ~CHES Bt RE, 





Many high schools begin to look 
for new coaches in April. Don't miss 
good vacancies—register now. Salaries 
range from $1800 to $3500. Regis- 
tration here puts you in 6 offices— 
Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City, Spokane—cov- 
ering entire country. Write for de- 
tails to 


Floyd L. Brown, Mer. 


Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


is up to the under dogs to get ’em, 
to tie into the opposition by playing 
man against man with speed against 
speed, and if the coaches say “don’t 
play” then probably the rules commit- 
tee might insert a new clause allow- 
ing the passive official to toot his 
whistle, call a jump, gather the boys 
around him and say “let’s play ball.” 
That might be for the good of the 
game and all-around sportsmanship, 
and, incidentally, the pleasure of the 
spectator. 

As the tournament scores indicate, 
the defensive play has shown marked 
development in the past year through- 
out the state. In 1929, the sixty-four 
sectional winners piled up an average 
of 34.15 points a game, and allowed 
their opponents 15.57 points, while 
this year the winners scored 30.41 
points to opponents’ 14.70 points. 
Thus, the winners’ average margin 
dropped from 18.58 points in 1929 to 
15.71 points in 1930. The majority 
of teams have gone into the man-to- 
man style, matching height against 
the big offensive man and_ speed 
against the fast floor man, thus mak- 
ing reverse pivots, feints and all- 
around cleverness in handling the ball 
and body as the deciding factors. 
There is still room for defensive im- 





provement against so-called block 
plays in which it seems necessary to 




















and 
Coupon Books 
for This Semester 


Figure out ALL your 
needs, and ask us for quo- 
tations on the whole 
series. 

Here’s a case where it 
will pay to “put all your 
eggs in one basket’’—pay 
in money-saving, as well 
as in peace of mind. 

As you know, we have 
been serving leading edu- 
cational institutions for 
many years. 


The Arcus Ticket Co. 


340 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 


change men and guard the most dan- 
gerous player who is working - offen- 
sively into the basket. 

At times the shifting zone defen- 
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sive has been employed effectively by 
a number of teams. This style seems 
to be advisable when a certain type 
of material is at the coach’s command. 
Generally, in this territorial defense, 
three men are out in the front line 
position and move to intercept, play- 
ing the ball and allowing the first 
offensive men down the floor to sift 
through into scoring territory, where 
they are covered by the two back 
guards. This defensive style calls for 
keen interception, followed by a fast 
break making an offensive rush. Of- 
ten a wise offensive team against this 
zone defensive will conserve its energy 
by shooting over and then following 
in for a close-up score. This calls 
for good long shooters and height for 
the follow-up man. 

Man-to-man, close guarding brings 
about a tough assignment for the offi- 
cials, since basketball is a game bar- 
ring body contact. Last year the 
question was, “Who has the right of 
way on the dribble?” So this year 
our players were coached accordingly, 
and we saw very few penalties on the 
guard or the dribbler. The big prob- 
lem arising this year was on how to 
handle the pivot man. Some guards 
had body contact with the pivot man 
two timing him or smearing in gen- 
eral. The question is, “Who has the 
right of way?” Can a guard be 
blamed for body contact when a pivot 
man reverses into him or draws a 
foul after a feint? 
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1930 TOURNAMENT RESULTS 


....Washington 32 


....Muncie 21 








I. ORIGIN OF THE EXPERIMENT 
URING the seasons of 1925 and 
1926, Mr. George Berg, at that 
time Director of Intramural Athlet- 
ics, heartily cooperated in making 








touch football a popular intramural 








The Results of an Intramural 
Football Experiment 


By George Little 


activity. At that time playing fields 
were so limited that a great number 
of scheduled games were played un- 
der the arc lights by the various cam- 
pus organizations in order to complete 
schedules. Mr. Berg accomplished a 
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splendid piece of work in reaching 
approximately five hundred university 
men each year through the medium 
of this modified form of football. 

Following the touch football cam- 
pus championships, approximately 
two hundred fifty football suits were 
placed at the disposal of this same 
group, permitting them to play a 
regular schedule and a series of 
preliminary, semi-final, and final 
games to determine a campus cham- 
pionship. 

The second year of this project 
showed very conclusively that our 
students enjoyed the game and liked 
the eleven-man game even more so 
than the modified type. 

The immediate problem that con- 
fronted our Department of Physical 
Education at that time was that of 
adequate playing fields, equipment of 
a protective type, a central location 
for locker rooms and shower baths, 
and a desirable center for equipment. 

After the 1926 season was com- 
pleted, I felt it my duty as Director 
of Physical Education to encourage 
the men of our student body in a 
movement for increased participation 
in this sport. They had clearly indi- 
cated that they wanted more than 
had been available for them. After 
succeeding in employing Mr. Glenn 
Thistlethwaite as head football coach 
to take over those duties which I had 
assumed in 1925 and 1926, I felt this 
movement was of sufficient importance 


to give my personal attention to its |° 


direction each football season for a 
period of at least three hours per day. 
It was a foregone conclusion, that 
before we could possibly provide ade- 
quate playing areas for the campus 
groups that were sure to enroll for 
football, it would be necessary to 
secure at least four gridirons. In 
the spring of 1927, the Athletic Coun- 
cil was given ten acres of land by the 
University in exchange for having 
transferred $50,000 from a surplus in 
athletic receipts for the purpose of 
aiding in the erection of two college 
dormitories. With a shortage of 
available funds at our disposal for 
developing gridirons to be used as 
baseball areas in the spring, we set 
out to plow these fields, harrow them, 
roll them and seed them by the use 
of tractors owned by the Agricultural 
Department. In this manner we were 
able to overcome one outstanding 
obstacle,—that of playing areas. In 
the following fall we had at our dis- 
posal four complete playing fields. 


II. PROGRESS AND RESULTS OF 
THE EXPERIMENT 

On September 25, 1927, we offered, 

as a seasonal activity, to our fresh- 

men and sophomores required to take 
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MR. CHAS. A. DEAN 


Former president of the Amateur Athletic 
Union of the United States, manager Amer- 
ican Olympic Team, Paris, France, 1924, 
and active for twenty-five years in connec- 
tion with the government of athletics, is 
now associated with us in complete charge 
of our athletic goods department. He will 
be very pleased to personally answer all 
inquiries with reference to increasing your 
seating capacity or any problem connected 
with the. staging of tournaments. 
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PORTABLE BLEACHER SEATS— 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 

















MEDINAH ATHLETIC CLUB, CHICAGO, ILL. 


No equal in safety, durability and rigidness of construction. A most sim- 
plified patented method of locking each seat board to the stringer which 
does away with overlapping seat boards. A great comfort for your 
spectators. 

Every inch of space is utilized. Note how corners are taken care of 
with our seats. Equivalent to an extra section of seats. Seat boards are 
locked automatically. Minimum space for storage. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Gymnasium Mats—Wrestling and Boxing Mats—Mat Covers—Football 
and Baseball Field Covers—Gymnasium Floor Covers—Boxing Rings— 
Golf Practice Nets—Tackling Dummies—Canvas Bags—Tents—Cots— 
Camping Equipment—Awnings. 


Write Mr. Dean today for special circulars on our line 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 


707 No. Sangamon St. Chicago, Ill. 


TEL. HAYMARKET 0444 
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Fighting It Off 


Many athletes, in the flush of victory, 





frequently overlook or try to fight off 
their aches and pains gained on the 
“field of battle,” but a timely “stitch” 
may often obviate a bad infection later on. 





applied in a hot, thick layer, over the affected area will 


afford prompt relief in . 


Muscular Soreness 
Sprains and Strains 
Cinder Scratches 
Muscle Bruises 
Dislocations 
Abrasions 
Burns 


Antiphlogistine “draws out” the inflammation and con- 
gestion, permitting the athlete to quickly re-enter the field. 
Antiphlogistine is always ready : 
for use and is easy to apply. It is 
used by all leading coaches and 
trainers. 


Write for sample and literature. 


THE DENVER 
CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


163 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 





























Information on most scientific, sanitary 


Construction and Operation 


of Swimming Pools 


Both Indoor and Outdoor Pools 


Special articles, advertisements exploiting New Equipment, Amusement 
Devices for all types of pools. Send 20 cents for sample copy 


Beach and Poot MAGAZINE 


Beautifally Illustrated—Only National Publication Covering This Field 


Beach and Pool Magazine 
2243 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











t and early November. 
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physical education three times a week, 
supervised intramural football. One 
hundred fifty men responded at the 
first call and over one thousand re- 
ported for touch football. At this 
time there were six hundred fifty 
available uniforms for men enrolled 
in football. They were equipped as 
follows: 

Varsity 85, Reserves 70, Freshmen 
250, Phy. Ed. Majors 100. 

The remainder reporting for in- 
tramural football were organized into 
what was called at that time the Wis- 
consin League. The conduct of this 
general project will be treated under 
certain pertinent titles in order to 
accurately convey the facts. 


1. Preliminary Stages 

After a thorough physical examina- 
tion, in which the Health Service re- 
quired nine days for the completion 
of same, the first call for candidates 
was issued on October 5th. The type 
of candidates who first reported very 
conclusively illustrated that intensive 
interest and enthusiasm would not be 
lacking. It is fair to say of these 
young men that they were in search 
of some type of bodily contact that 
they might give voice to an animal 
instinct and offered themselves for 
competition where the basis of their 
competitive units remained entirely at 
the discretion of their instructors. 

During the preliminary training 
period of three weeks, grass drills, 
calisthenics, and other forms of mass 
exercises, were employed to enable 
them to get in good condition, and 
also to master the basic fundamentals 
of football. At the same time this 
preliminary training was being held 
for this group known as the Wiscon- 
sin League, three other groups were 
conducting their competition in touch 
football for the duration of October 
The same spirit 
that prevailed the two years previous 
was strongly in evidence regarding 
competition for all campus fraterni- 
ties, thereby forming natural com- 
petitive units. 

Two dormitories, known as Adams 
and Tripp Halls, were occupied for 
the first time at the opening of the 
college year. Natural rivalry among 
the houses of these dormitories in- 
creased especially the touch football 
competition. 

An effort was made to organize a 
church league including six denomina- 
tions which met with a little less suc- 
cess than the other two groups. 


2. Formation of the Pre-Varsity 
League 
(a) The Wisconsin League. After 
the first three weeks of preliminary 
training in regular football, there 
were some very pertinent problems 
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that naturally arose, the first and 
most important being that of how to 
organize a playing league among boys 
who came from every college on the 
campus, who in the main were mem- 
bers of the freshmen and sophomore 
classes and possessed weights vary- 
ing from one hundred thirty to two 
hundred pounds. They were organ- 
ized into a Varsity and Junior Varsity 
Heavy Weight Division and Varsity 
and Junior Varsity One Hundred 
Fifty Pound Division. Two evenings 
a week were devoted to individual and 
team instruction and one evening a 
week was devoted to actual participa- 
tion in games. A special class was 
maintained throughout the season for 
all beginners and late arrivals who 
were not selected for competition un- 
til they had received at least eight 
preliminary days of training. 


(b) The Phy. Ed. League. During 
the time that members of the Wiscon- 
sin League were receiving their early 
training and developing their teams 
for competition, another group known 
as the Freshman Physical Education 
Majors was being instructed three 
times a week in the early afternoon 
as part of their routine football 
course. This freshman group con- 
sisted of fifty-five members, the 
majority of whom had played very 
little football. After three weeks of 
preliminary training, they were or- 
ganized into a Heavy Weight and 
Light Weight Team, eager for com- 
petition. 


(c) All Americans. In compliance 
with a custom that had existed at 
Wisconsin for many years, another 
group known as All Americans con- 
sisting of approximately seventy men, 
was receiving daily training and 
formed a natural nucleus to be in- 
cluded in a playing league. This 
particular group in the past, as at the 
present time, was used to demonstrate 
various types of offense displayed by 
our Varsity opponents. They were 
formed into a Heavy Weight and 
‘Light Weight Division, with repre- 
sentation in the newly organized Pre- 
Varsity League. 

(d) Freshmen. A Freshman squad 
consisting of two hundred fifty mem- 
bers at the outset, and later de- 
creased in size to approximately one 
hundred seventy-five men, was con- 
sidered superior in strength for log- 
ical competitors in the above league. 
However, players were so juggled in 
the line-up in meeting the demand for 
daily rehearsal against the various 
Varsity teams, that it seemed prac- 
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POP WARNER 
Stanford 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 
AUGUST 18 TO 30 





Courses in football, basketball, 
track, swimming and 
administration 











Pop Warner who has been setting the fashions in offensive 
football for the past 36 years and Dick Hanley, his most suc- 
cessful pupil, will combine forces in presenting the famous War- 
ner system. Among Warner's contributions to the game, all of 
which will be thoroughly covered are the unbaJanced line; both 
single and double flanking wing attacks and single and double 
reverses. 

A uniaue and original feature of the Northwestern summer 
school which has met with great popularity during the past three 
years is the supplementary lectures delivered by such successful 
coaches as Arnold Horween, Harvard; Walter Steffen, Carnegie 
Tech; Jess Hawley, formerly of Dartmouth and Duke Dunne, 
Harvard line coach. 

Coach Arthur Lonborg, Northwestern basketball coach and 
former star player at the University of Kansas, will conduct the 
basketball course, covering in detail fundamentals, team play and 
offense and defense. 

Courses will also be offered by Frank Hill, Northwestern track 
coach; Tom Robinson, veteran Northwestern swimming mentor 
a and K. L. Wilson, athletic director at Northwestern. Mr. Wil- 
son will cover the theory and organization of athletic depart- 
ments. 


Vacation and Study at the Same Time 
on the Famous North Shore 


Here is the ideal summer resort. . . . The Cubs play all the east- 
ern teams during the two weeks of the course . . . excellent 
bathing beaches border the campus . . . numerous golf courses 
are nearby . . . rooms in fraternity houses on the lake front at 
moderate prices . . . fine rooms in private homes for coaches 
and their families. 





ARTHUR LONBORG 
Basketball 





ARNOLD HORWEEN 
Backfield Play 


Send Today for 
Illustrated Prospectus 


K. L. Wilson Director 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 





WALTER STEFFEN 
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Charley Root 


Ki Ki Cuyler 


Guy Bush 


These Major Leaguers 





Choose Dubow Gloves 


AJOR league baseball players are particular about their equip- 
ment. They have to be. Their very success depends upon it. 
When Ki Ki Cuyler of the Cubs, Champions of the National League, 
wanted a glove made to his specifications he came to Dubow. So did 
his team mates Charley Grimm, Guy Bush, and Charley Root. So did 
Bill Cissel of the White Sox. John Gooch of the Cincinnati Reds had 
Dubow make his catcher’s mitt. 
These players know that Dubow, through years of experience in the 
leather goods industry, is able to give them the best glove or mitt that 
can be made. 


Good Equipment Makes a Good Player Better 


Many a good young player falls just short of being a star because he lacks con- 
fidence in his equipment. Put a Dubow glove or mitt designed by one of these 
stars on his hand and he’ll pull down the long flies or gather in the fast ones like 
an old timer. 

Besides the regulation models, there are junior models for the younger stars, 
small editions of the gloves designed and worn by these major leaguers. 

Ask your dealer to show you these Dubow gloves and mitts 


and complete line of athletic equipment, including baseball 
uniforms, footballs and basketballs. Write for new catalog. 


J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1907-13 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Bill Cissel John Gooch 


Charley Grimm 

















COPIES WANTED 


September, 1926, December, 1926, October, 1927, February, 
1928, March, 1928, April, 1928, June, 1928, September, 1929, 
October, 1929, November, 1929. 
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tical to include the Freshmen in Pre- 
Varsity competition. 

(e) General. Our first attempt to 
play a schedule of a month’s duration 
between these various representative 
teams met with a great deal of suc- 
cess. Equality of competition was 
just a little difficult to which to 
strictly adhere, because naturally the 
freshman squad contained an experi- 
enced personnel. 


3. Resumption of Fraternity 
Competition 

After participating in the touch 
football league for a period of six 
weeks, twenty-six fraternities were 
organized into a football playing 
league for the remainder of the sea- 
son. Each fraternity has had for the 
past three years a Director of Athlet- 
ics and has sponsored at least twelve 
teams in intramural competition. 
They form the natural basis of rivalry 
and derive a great deal of benefit 
from participation in sports from the 
fact that they live together and can 
discuss with each other some of the 
interesting side-lights of competition. 


The problem naturally arose as to 
how five hundred men could be 
equipped. This problem was solved 
in the following way. 

A careful check was made on all 
football equipment, at which time two 
hundred more suits were made avail- 
able for this group. A suit was 
placed in a large locker, to which a 
player was assigned for one night, be- 
ing held entirely responsible for said 
equipment. The same suit and locker 
were available the next night for a 
player in another group, and so on 
three nights a week. In that way we 
were able to complete the playing 
schedule of regular football by De- 
cember 10th, with six hundred 


_ twenty-five participating. 


4. Dormitories Become a Factor in 
Natural Rivalry 


The respective houses in Adams 
and Tripp Halls served as natural 
units of competition for touch foot- 
ball, but were inclined to be too small 
in number for regular football. 


5. General Observations Regarding 
Our First Year Efforts 


(1) Our instructors for the most 
part had been confined to senior mem- 
bers of the Four Year Professional 
Course, who received credit for prac- 
tice teaching by so doing. 

(2) Our training methods were 
rather crude at the outset, but were 
solved by the employment of pre- 
medic students at the rate of fifty 
cents per hour. These men were al- 
ways present at the time games were 
played to immediately care for any 
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minor abrasions or injury, as major 
cases were immediately taken care of 
by accompanying the candidate to 
the University Clinic. To our knowl- 
edge there were no carry-over in- 
juries in connection with our efforts 
for the first year. 


(3) Our problems of central locker 
and shower rooms, bathing facilities, 
equipment room and toilets, were 
solved by the acquisition of the third 
floor of the University Stock Pavil- 
ion, in which there were sufficient 
lockers to accommodate three hundred 
men. All other units, such as Fresh- 
men, All Americans and Phy. Ed. 
Majors were accommodated as before 
at the Stadium. 


(4) Our equipment, locker room 
training, and janitorial service was 
rendered by student employment at 
the rate of fifty cents per hour, and 
in every case these young men gave 
value received. 


(5) Attendance at practice was of 
course compulsory because the major- 
ity of men enrolled were meeting the 
physical education requirement, but 
they attended practice in practically 
every case not only three times a week 
as required, but were in attendance 
four periods a week, which is ample 
proof that they were vitally inter- 
ested in this sport. 


(6) <A splendid spirit for the de- 
velopment of student leadership was 
offered through the medium of or- 
ganization captains, managers and 
sub coaches confined entirely to un- 
dergraduates. 


(7) The problem of equipment was 
better solved than heretofore, because 
it was found practical to place one 
complete uniform at the disposal of 
two men by dovetailing the seasons— 
early and late. Also the cost of equip- 
ment was not made a vital problem 
inasmuch as the head football coach 
released at least three hundred suits 
for use throughout the last half of 
the season. 


(8) It was very evident that if 
young men are provided with leader- 
ship, instruction, and adequate facil- 
ities that they will show their ap- 
preciation by making full use of same. 

(9) If football is taught in ac- 
cordance with the football rules, it is 
not difficult for officials to handle 
these games with no greater difficulty 
than Varsity competition. During 
the first year, the officials were 
selected from a list of old Varsity 
players offering their services and an 
undergraduate group who received 
$1.00 per game. It was necessary for 
these men to pass an examination on 
football officiating. 
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Syracuse University (pictured above) is 
only one of the many examples put up to 
our engineering department in which rec- 
ommendations and specifications have 
given excellent results. 


Upon consulting our technical staff, 
16,030 additional seats were installed 
from the track over the stadium wall by 
an ingenious arrangement (note the ar- 
rows in the picture). Additional revenue 
is easily accomplished by using KNOCK- 
DOWN Bleachers. 

We have prepared a book showing many 
more examples of our assistance in the 
problems of increasing seating capacities 
and we will gladly send you your copy 
upon receipt of the coupon below. Write 
today! No obligation! 


KNOcKBOWN 


BLEACHERS 
made only by LEAVITT MF G. co. 


URBANA. ILLINOIS 

















LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept. K. Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 


Problems.” 
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Four Profitable 
Weeks 


Summer School 
for Coaches 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Z. G. Clevenger, Director 

E. C. Hayes, Track and Field 

E. S. Dean, Basketball and Baseball 

H. O. Page, Football 

W. H. Thom, Wrestling 

J. D. Ferguson, Training and Ban- 
daging 

H. W. Middlesworth, Intramural 


Geo. Schlafer, Physical Education 
and Playground 


K. W. Bookwalter, Physical Educa- 


tion | 


Officiating course, by coaches, cov- 
ering football, basketball, track and 
wrestling 


June 13th to 
July 11th 


Tuition $12.50 for four weeks 


For information write the Athletic Depart- 
ment, or the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 
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Fifth Annual 
Ward (Piggie) Lambert 
Basketball School 


Lake Manitou, Rochester, Indiana 
Aug. 11th to 23rd, 1930 


All classes conducted by 
Mr. Lambert 
For information address 
Ward Lambert, Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 














(10) These college men who were 
attaining an average academic stand- 
ard adapted themselves very readily 
to instruction and mastered football 
fundamentals to an_ appreciable 
extent. 


(11) A democratic spirit prevailed 
among the participants in the locker 
room, on the field of play, and on the 
campus generally. 


(12) The Daily Cardinal, our un- 
dergraduate publication, cooperated 
very heartily by assigning an intra- 
mural sports editor to the task of 
editing an account of all games 
scheduled for the season. They even 
selected at the end of the past three 
seasons an All-Intramural Fraternity 
and Dormitory Team in both regular 
and touch football; also an All-Wis- 
consin League Eleven. 


(13) During this season freshmen 
and sophomores were permitted to 
elect either type of football participa- 
tion in compliance with the physical 
education requirement. Our decision 
at the end of this season, however, 
was to eliminate any possibility of 
any student participating in a type 
of sport in which the activity was not 
supervised by a definite member of 
the staff. The attendance at touch 
football had reached its zenith when 
1167 participated. This increased 
participation, however, did not con- 
vince us that it was sound to continue 
giving physical education credit for 
an unsupervised activity. 


III, SECOND YEAR RESULTS IN 
1928 


An effort was made to eliminate the 
mistakes of 1927. It was our desire 
to provide every student with better 
instruction, officiating, training and 
general oversight over the entire 
project. Some of the factors that im- 
proved the efforts of 1927 were as 
follows: 


(1) The morale of all members of 
the Wisconsin League was somewhat 
improved by the fact that four squads 
of equal personnel were selected for 
the season’s schedule. These squads 
were divided into four groups bearing 
the names of Yale, Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Cornell. To illustrate the 
intensity and equality of competition 
it is appropriate to point out that in 
the two first Yale-Harvard games the 
player battled to scoreless ties. The 
process of selection of these squads 
was accomplished by selecting four 
group captains and permitting them 
to choose from the entire personnel 
enrolled in this league. 


(2) In the Fraternity League 
everyone participating had a much 
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better opportunity to do justice to 
their efforts by the fact that games 
were scheduled two weeks in advance 
over previous years. By doubling on 
the use of equipment, in which case 
the Wisconsin League members used 
the equipment Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday, the Fraternities were as- 
signed to the same lockers containing 
equipment on Tuesday and Thursday, 
thereby advancing the season at least 
two weeks. 


(3) Touch football competition did 


not enlist as many members as the 
previous year, because, as explained 
before, the physical education re- 
quirement was withdrawn in the fra- 
ternity touch football league. This 
decision was based on the fact that 
such competition was unsupervised, 
and because conditions were not best 
from the standpoint of healthful rec- 
reation, we felt amply justified in 


making such decision. However, just 


as many teams participated as before 
with the number of each team de- 
creased in some cases. 


(4) Due to the leadership of Mr. 
Leonard Allison, in charge of intra- 
mural athletics, the standard of offici- 
ating was greatly improved. Mr. 
Allison conceived the idea of giving 
a weekly examination to all student 
officials, most of whom were members 
of the senior class, thereby eliminat- 
ing incapable referees. At this time 
we employed student officials at the 
rate of $1.00 per game, assigning two 
men to all league competitive games. 


(5) Because of a shortage of equip- 
ment, we were forced to continue 
the same mistake of extending our 
competition until the second week of 
December, when our final champion- 
ships were decided. 


IV. PROGRESS IN 1929 

(1) Better Facilities. During the 
spring of 1929, we added more play- 
ing area to our intramural fields, thus 
insuring us of three regular playing 
gridirons and two short fields for 
daily practice. We added large arc 
lights in order that games could con- 
tinue in progress each afternoon until 
at least six o’clock. These changes 
enabled us to have longer practice pe- 
riods and schedule more weekly 
games, 


(2) Improved Method of Handling 
Equipment. Heretofore all students 
playing regular football were forced 
to go to the Stadium, at least one- 
half mile from the main building, for 
their personal equipment and then re- 
turn to our locker room at the Stock 
Pavilion where they were assigned a 
locker, which remained at their dis- 
posal for the season. During the 
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summer of 1929 we provided a new 
equipment room in the Stock Pavil- 
ion adjacent to the locker and shower 
rooms, thereby establishing a new 
distributing. center for intramural 
equipment. This plan was later found 
to be practical for several reasons. 
(To be continued in May Issue) | 





Starting Blocks 
HE Ohio State Lantern has the 
following interesting comments to 
make on starting blocks. 

“In order to gain a first hand re- 
action on starting blocks a question- 
naire was recently circulated by the 
Ohio State Athletic Association. 

“This was sent to more than five 
hundred colleges, universities, and 
athletic clubs, about one-third of 
which replied. In the tabulated an- 
swers Olympic coaches, members of 
the A. A. U. rules committee, and 
former world’s record holders are 
represented. 

“A review of replies received indi- 
cates a large majority in favor of the 
blocks. Answering the question as 
to whether starting blocks gave a 
runner an unfair start, 158 replied 
in the negative and only 18 in the 
affirmative. As to whether blocks 
preserved the track and speeded up 


track meets, not a negative vote was 
cast. 


“Do starting blocks assure a more 
even start?’ brought a reply of 159 
in the ‘yes’ column to one ‘no.’ 
Queried as to whether records made 
at races where blocks are used should 
be given the same consideration as 
though the start had been made from 
holes, coaches cast 155 affirmative 
votes and 15 noes. 

“The most pertinent inquiry is 
found in the question, ‘Do you favor 
the use of starting blocks?’ Answers 
here were: yes, 172; no, 2; optional, 
3. 

“In going to bat for official recog- 
nition by the International Federa- 
tion of Simpson’s record, Buckeye 
athletic heads point out that the same 
controversy arose when spiked shoes 
were first introduced, when running 
trunks were simplified, and many 
other fundamental features of pres- 
ent track and field athletics intro- 
duced.” 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 





Service 
‘Track 


Quality 
Football 


ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell track shoes are a new addition to the established football 
line. They have been successfully used in such schools as Nebraska, 
Northwestern, Purdue, Iowa, and many colleges. 





They feature an interchangeable spike that works. In the past 
two years not a single spike has broken off. Spikes wear well and 
will not punch up in the feet. They can be easily changed from 
long to short spikes to meet the condition of indoor or outdoor 
tracks. 


One of the main features in these shoes is the way the spikes 
are anchored in the shoes. This is a patented feature which gives 
a much more solid anchorage than the old method of the “big 
headed tack” spike anchored between the layers of leather. This 
solid anchorage is especially helpful in broad jumping, since there 
is no energy lost by spikes wiggling in the soles of shoes. Believe 
you will find that track men will have less trouble with their feet 
by using short spikes on indoor tracks. 


These shoes come in the following styles carried in stock: 


—_ 





STYLE 8: very fine yellow back kangaroo sprint 
model. A night but very durable glove fitting = 


STYLE N: Same last as Style S, only of blue back 
kangaroo. An exceptionally fine shoe for all around 
use. The best track shoe in America for the money. 


STYLE NO: A new and improved broad 
designed by Paul Jones, winner of the ‘‘all a on at 
the University of Illinois in 1924 and former broad 
jumper for the Illinois Athletic Club. Two extra spikes 
are well anchored just back of the two spikes at the 
ball of the foot. This gives a solid platform for the 
broad jumper to hit the board with, eliminates rocking 
on two spikes and helps to lift the broad jumper 
higher in the air. This arrangement can be placed on 
any shoe. When ordering this style, place letter = 
after any one of the above styles, ie.: SO, NO. JO, 
s H heel KO will give you any one of the abore styles with 
STYLE J: Jumping shoe to Style S. as heel and the broad jumping attachment. 

counter, two spikes in heel. STYLE JP: This is Style J with rubber heel for 


cross country use. 
STYLE K: Jumping shoe to Style N. With counter STYLE KP: This is Style K with rubber heel for 
and two spikes in heel. cross country. 








Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ATHLETIC WEAR 


HONOR SWEATERS 
JERSEY JACKETS 
BASKETBALL SHIRTS 
FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
WARM UP GARMENTS 


SHIRTS - PANTS - COATS 


BASKETBALL PANTS 


JERSEY KNIT AND LEATHERSKIN 


ATHLETIC HOSE 
GIRLS KNIT MIDDIES 
TRAINING SUITS 


FOR WRESTLING AND BOXING 


CHENILLE AND FELT 
LETTERING 


Made in Exact 
College and School 
COLORS 
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Special Department 
for School Orders 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
and School Price List 





SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Exclusive Knit Goods for 
Athletic Wear 


1714-20 N. ROBEY STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Physical Education and 
Athletics in the Junior 
Colleges of the 
United States 


(Continued from page 17) 

tion for women is not so general as 
might be expected. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the comparatively recent 
organization of a large proportion of 
the junior colleges; also to their small 
enrollments. Our study has shown 
that of the 106 junior colleges report- 
ing, in which women are enrolled, 57 
have provided physical education fa- 
cilities for women; of these, 56 
schools require physical training and 
one makes this subject optional. The 
requirements in terms of number of 
semesters and number of hours per 
week are indicated in Table XIV. 


TABLE XIV 
No. of Semesters No. of 
Required Schools 
re a 4 43 
Ses 3 2 
eee 2 9 
ee 1 2 
No. of Periods No. of 
Per Week Schools 
ae 4 hours 2 
ae 3 hours 12 
in ges 2 hours 41 
* TEER ene 1 hour 1 


The data set forth in Table XIV in- 
dicate that the requirement of four 
semesters of two hours per week is 
almost universal. 


Medical Examinations 


An investigation was made of the 
number of junior colleges that require 
medical examinations for women in 
connection with physical education and 
athletics. It was found that in the 
public junior colleges, of the 24 report- 
ing, 15 require a medical examination 
of every student in the department. In 


the state-supported junior colleges, of . 


the 6 reporting, only 2 require a med- 
ical examination. Eighteen of the 36 
private junior colleges make this 
examination compulsory. 


Summary and. Conclusions 


It is evident that in each of the 
several phases of athletic and physical 
education activities in the junior col- 
lege field a rather satisfactory be- 
ginning has been made, if we consider 
the short period of time during 
which these institutions have been in 
existence. 

The junior colleges offer excellent 
opportunities for the development of 
more extensive programs of intra- 
mural athletics than have existed up 
to this time for either men or women. 
Provision should be made for a variety 
of recreational activities sufficient to 


interest a large majority of the stu- 


dents enrolled in the institutions. 
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Interschool athletics for men has 
been developed more rapidly than have 
the other phases of physical education 
and athletics. Apparently somewhat 
greater emphasis has been given to 
this because of more general student 
and public interest in interschool com- 
petition as well as for other reasons 
that appeal particularly to newer in- 
stitutions. There is still opportunity 
for more complete regulatory measures 
in many of the conferences. 

Class instruction in physical educa- 
tion in many of the junior colleges is 
in need of better organization for 
systematic, progressive instruction, 
particularly for women. Successful 
teaching in this department requires 
more highly specialized professional 
direction than is found in some of 
these schools. 
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The Temple University 
Bowl 


(Continued from page 11) 

the bowl direct by gradual incline to 
the field itself. This is used as a 
private motor entrance for the trans- 
porting of field paraphernalia. Ade- 
quate parking space for the spectators 
has been allotted in the immediate 
vicinity. 

There are twenty-three imposing 
entrances to the bowl, each artistic- 
ally ornamented with terra cotta trim- 
mings and wrought iron grill work. 
The concrete ramps, or inclines by 
which spectators enter the bowl, bring 
the football fan midway between the 
field and the top of the stadium, mak- 
ing the distance to his seat equal 
either way. 

The main entrance is formed by 
three stately arched gateways with 
two imposing flagstaffed towers. 
Conspicuous on the tower exteriors is 
the insignia of Temple, in terra cotta. 
The entire field, which also makes for 
a baseball diamond, is inclosed by a 
high fence, and landscape changes and 
improvements have been made to con- 
form with the general plan. 

The development of the field out- 
side the stadium is in keeping with 
the development of the bowl. Ade- 
quate provisions were made for ten- 
nis courts, soccer and hockey fields 
and play spaces for students of the 
Physical Education Department. The 
club house itself, in close proximity to 
the bowl, has been altered and en- 
larged to conform to the expansion 
program. 

Without a doubt, the stadium is one 
of the finest examples of stadium 
building. It would be worth while for 
those schools which intend building a 
football arena, first to study the Tem- 
ple stadium, which has been judged by 
a host of experts as being the most 
cleverly constructed edifice of its kind 
in the world. 





Amateur Baseball 
(Continued from page 12) 

The school and college coaches can 
make baseball one of the finest games 
on the inter-institutional program if 
they will. The youngsters in the 
grade schools can be taught to play 
kitten ball, and the larger boys can be 
encouraged to play baseball. Here is 
a game that needs encouragement. 
Without the encouragement which it 
deserves from the school and college 
men it will decline, and with proper 
encouragement it will increase and 
grow in popular favor. 
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HERE’S THE ANSWER FOR 


both Indoor and Outdoor Seating 
ee 


The two types of Circle A Steel Grandstands are the safe answer 
to every seating job. 


Standard Portable—for indoor and outdoor medium-sized seating 
jobs. Can be erected or taken down quickly and easily. Pieces 
are few. No bolts required. 


Permanent—for large permanent jobs. Seating problems are solved 
for all time. Both types can be used in conjunction—providing 
unusual seating flexibility and economy. 


Investigate these safe and comfortable seats now—and be ready for 
fall games. Write for illustrated data, now. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
551 S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


Also—Circle A Bleachers of wood—sectional and portable. 


eta Standard Portable --. ... Permanent 


Nees Quality 
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THE 


TETRA BANDAGE 


Elastic Without Rubber 







Adopted by Ath- 
letic Coaches of 
>the foremost 
U1 Schools and Uni- 
 versities of Europe 
and America. 
Widths: 
os , 2 “ 2, 3 P.. ae 
| 5”, Gea 10s, 12 
Sample upon request. 


#) THE TETRA 
“’ COMPANY 


850 N. Clark Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

















Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 
in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
cation. More than half of the 
State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 
you? Directors, report your 
vacancies to us. Details gladly 
given. 

Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louie, Me. 
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KIPKE VEENKER 








FARRELL 


CAPPON 


(In Center—The Michigan Sports Building) 


Ninth Annual 


Summer School for Coaches 
June 30 to August 8 


Each year, for the past eight years, has seen a constantly increas- 
ing enrollment in the University of Michigan Summer School for 
Coaches. Coaches from every corner of America have attended 
this intensive six weeks’ course of instruction. Dozens have en- 
rolled for successive summers. 


The Varsity Coaching Staff Are Instructors 

The men who have brought her athletic prestige to Michigan teach 
you the famous “Michigan System.” You use all the facilities of 
‘Michigan’s athletic plant, admittedly the largest and most complete 
in America. 

Courses of instruction include Football, Baseball, Basketball, Track, 
First Aid, Gymnastics, Rules and Officiating and varied programs in 
Physical Education and its teaching. 

Ann Arbor is a delightful place to spend the summer, with its golf 
courses, lakes and streams, nightly lectures and recitals and varied 
cultural and recreational advantages. 


For Illustrated Bulletin Address 
FIELDING H. YOST, Director, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY of 
MICHIGAN 
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‘The 12™ MAN ON YOUR TEAM 


. He shoes your players in the fleetest of sure-footed 
shoes, protects their shoulders in the sturdiest guards, 
their heads in the stoutest helmets—and he gives them 
the most accurate football a man can kick or pass. 

Because this man actually adds extra strength, speed 
and accuracy to your team, he’s just like a 12th grid star 
playing in your line-up! 

This invisible teammate is . . . your Reach dealer. 

He’s a mighty valuable man to know. He represents 
the latest equipment—the new, improved models made 
to meet the changing requirements of the faster, modern 
game. And always your Reach dealer stands for un- 


equalled quality . . . at REACH MODERATE PRICES. 
An intelligent fellow — your Reach dealer! You'll 


OUTFITTERS 


always find him glad to help you with sound advice— 
to tell you how you can get the most from your equip- 
ment dollars, whether you're outfitting a college, prep 
school, or grammar school team. 

Remember—Reach dealers have been giving coaches 
this willing, extra service for over sixty years. And for 
these many years they ve offered the finest sports equip- 





FOR 


ment an athlete can have. 

p S Ask your Reach dealer to show you the Reach 
*“* Official Double-Lined Football—the strictly 

Official Ball that can’t sprout “soft spots,” can’t go 

“dead,” and can’t become lopsided—the most accurate 


football made! Your team can have no finer! 


SPORT 


EVERY 

















“me. 


‘A.J. REACH WRIGHT * DITSON 


New York Phaladelp 1a. Chicago San Francisco 
ancl Brant, ebford Ont. 
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THE O0’SHEA HONOR | ~ 
SWEATER 

We specialize in making Honor | 


sweaters for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 





Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
| blems. 








O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 

















